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| le pormen the class... forget routine, 
reiteration and responsibility! ** * 
Spend your vacation in Hawaiian Paradise ... where refreshing sights, 
new experiences and people... gentle beauty and effortless adventure 
climax the two inspiring voyages across sunny satin seas...on superb 
new Matson-Oceanic ships. * * * With fares and living costs so reasonable 
there’s no reason why you can’t spend your summer in Hawaii. 
* * * 


Or if you will...dig deeper into the adventures of the South Seas—con- 
tinue the art of living in Samoa and Fiji. Find new expressions in the 
British culture of New Zealand and vivid youthful Australia.* * * Matson 
South Pacific Cruises to New Zealand and Australia, via Hawaii, Samoa 
and Fiji. Personally-escorted. More than 17,000 miles—46 days—11 
shore excursions... All-inclusive-cost, for certain Summer sailings, com- 
plete cruise, First Class, as low as $595. 

Details from your Travel Agent or MATSON LINE—OCEANIC LINE, 


San Francisco, 215 Market St. - Los Angeles,723 W. 7th St. - San Diego, 213 E. Broadway. 
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A Visit to 
JAPANESE 
SCHOOLS 


Ximena Fundenberg, Teacher, 


Burbank School, Pasadena 


My visit to Japanese school 


was wholly unanticipated when | left 
California for a trip to Nippon. Was 
I not going in the summer and were 
not all schools closed then? Hence, 
what was my surprise to learn that the 
public schools are closed only in Au- 
gust. So when I found myself in Mat- 
sushima, an 8-hour train-ride north of 
Tokyo, I became interested in finding 
a school. This would not have been 
hard at any time, as one could merely 
follow the gray-uniformed boys or 





the girls in skirts and middy-blouses 
and arrive at a school-house. 


But my way was made even easier 
than that. When I asked at the hotel 
desk concerning the school, the polite 
and agreeable girl offered to show me 
the way. It was just a short walk 
from the hotel, for Matsushima, al- 
though known as one of the beauty 
spots of Japan, is but a tiny hamlet. 

My first sight as we entered the 
gates was Japanese sandals, rows and 
rows of getas and zoris; all neatly 
lined up as if ready for an exhibit. 
Each little bungalow had its rows of 
sandals and there were five bunga- 
lows. 

After sipping a cup of tea served 
by the principal, we were taken on a 
tour through the school. My guide 
acted as interpreter, as Mr. Katahira’s 
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English was not sufficient to answer 
all my questions. When I learned that 
there were 400 children and only 5 
teachers I gasped. How was it pos- 
sible to take care of so many children 
with so small a staff? But one look 
into a classroom and the answer was 
obvious. There sat the children, little 
first graders, row after row; each one 
looking at the teacher and paying 
strict attention to what was going on 


The teacher, a girl of 22, stood 
before the class on a small platform. 
With her pointer she indicated some 
of the simple characters, which were 
written on the blackboard behind her. 
The children who were not reciting 
were studying their characters and 
copying them in little note books. In 
another room several of the children 
read to us (in Japanese) and they 
were evidently thrilled to be reading 
in the presence of a foreigner. The 
children apparently were all eager for 
education. 


OU might be interested in what 
was taught at this school. These 
are the subjects which I jotted down 
in my notebook, not in the order of 
their importance, but as they were 
given to me by Miss Onuma, who 


@ Japanese school-children in a garden 
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“Tea for two,” a happy diversion of the child 


© A group of children gathered around a street peddler 


translated them into English: Japanese 


language, oral and written; history, 


education, arithmetic, music, 
gymnastics, geography for fifth and 
sixth grades, science for fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades, and woodwork for 
the boys. 


moral 


In the sewing-room were several 


girls sitting on the floor sewing. In 
one sleeping baby, 
dressed in a bright kimono; the child 
of the neisan or maid who looked 
after the rooms. 


corner Was a 


On inquiring what hours were kept, 
I learned that for the lower grades 
they were from 8:30 to 12; for the 
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upper grades 8:30 to 2, with a noon 
intermission. I watched the children 
during their recess, wondering what 
they would do on the grounds, since 
I saw no play equipment. But they 
did not seem at a loss, for there was 
much shouting and running around. 
The gymnastics mentioned above are 
held on the playground whenever the 
weather permits. 


After we had visited several grades 
we returned to the principal's office 
where tea again was served. When it 
was time to go I was very proud to 
be able to express my thanks in Japa- 
nase, arigato gozaimus. With many 
bows we made our way to the door, 
where I regained my shoes, which now 
felt awkward and clumsy. With a 
final bow and Sayonara, we left. 


N contrast to the rural school, was 

the Taimei Primary School of 
Tokyo, which is located in the heart 
of the city, only a few minutes walk 
from the Imperial Hotel. Surrounded 
on all sides by big buildings, it af- 
forded an interesting example of a 
modern school in a modern setting. 
Here was a three-story building with 
a flat roof, which was used as a play- 
ground and promenade for visitors. 


On the first floor were the dispen- 
sary, sunlamp treatment room, man-. 
ual-training room, large auditorium 
and various classrooms. There were 
only a few children in the building, as 
it was the next to the last day of 
school. The children had been dis- 
missed to return on the morrow for 
closing exercises. All this I had trans- 
lated to me by my friend who under- 
stood Japanese. 


Later on as we were eating our 
tifin at Blanche et Rouge, commonly 
called the B and R, we were inter- 
ested in seeing enter nearly the entire 
faculty of men teachers. They pro- 
ceeded to eat a leisurely meal of 
American dishes, served in a restau- 
rant with a French name, where most 
everyone spoke Japanese. 


It was difficult to believe that this 
was the end of school, for these men 
seemed in no haste to get back to the 
work which was waiting for them. 
What a contrast to the last few days 
in an American school! 
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Aeross the World 
in the Path of 


Genghis Khan 


Henry Miele, Los Angeles 


Ix the middle of the nineteenth century 
a Russian nobleman fingered a long smudge 
across the map of his country and decreed 
that this haphazard line was to be the 
route of a new railroad. This bold gesture 
created a path of steel known as the Trans- 
Siberian Railway which now lures the 
sophisticated traveler across the top of the 
world to new adventure. 


Early in the thirteenth century Genghis 
Khan, the great Mongol conqueror, swept 
across the vast stretches of Siberia to lunge 
a thousand steel swords at the heart of 
Muscovy. But though centuries had passed, 
Muscovy finally replied and recaptured with 
a steel highway the very center of the 
Great Khan's former domains. 


Rich in historical and scenic wealth, the 
route of the Trans-Siberian offers an inter- 
esting shortcut from the mysterious Orient 
to the glamorous cities of Moscow and 
Leningrad. For the 
trotters ever in 


thousands 
search 


of globe- 
of new worlds to 
conquer, here is something intriguingly un- 
usual. Although travel by this route cuts 
many dollars off an around the world ticket, 
the Trans-Siberian Railway cost approxi- 
mately $36,500 for each of its 4500 miles. 
One feels as though he were being borne 
along a road of gold when he realizes that 
every foot traversed 


$700 left behind. 


represents another 


Let us in fancy follow the route of our 
Trans-Hemisphere cruise-tour. Sailing west- 
ward across the Pacific our vessel will pause 
at the enchanted isles of Hawaii. A drive 
to the Pali, luncheon at the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel, a dip in the turquoise waters of 
Waikiki. Thence we sail on to the flowery 
kingdom of Japan. 

Modern Yokohama lovely Nikko 


with its 22-mile avenue of cryptomeria trees 


mighty Tokyo Fujiyama 
artistic Kyoto . . . Lake Biwa . . . the Deer 
Park at Nara . . . Osaka . . . and Kobe 


are among the many places visited in the 
land of the rising sun. From the busy sea- 
port of Kobe a glorious cruise through the 
renowned Inland Sea to Moji and the 
Straits of Shimonoseki, is enjoyed. Sailing 
across the Yellow Sea midst the islands of 
the Chosen Archipelago brings us China! 
From the river port of Tangku we pro- 
ceed to Tientsin and finally Peking. 


We Arrive in Peking 


The great city is no longer the capitol of 
Genghis Khan's successors but the glories 
of the emperors can never be destroyed. 
The yellow tile roofs, camel caravans from 
the Gobi Desert, fortified gates, massive 


FARES AS LOW AS 


2 0 GU Tt 


Mills 
OL TES 
$210 FROM 
LOS ANGELES 





vacation . . 


HEN Summer comes to Japan, it is your oppor- 
tunity to enjoy an unusual, exciting, educational 
- wholly unlike any other! New adventures ... 


we 


among a friendly people .. . in a land of scented blossoms 
and sincere welcome. New-old Tokyo . . . mysterious Nikko 
. ..ethereal Miyajima . . . an unfamiliar world to study in its 
intimate, appealing charm! 


Distinguished Maru ships of N. Y. K. belong to the Pacific. 
Their service is predicated on courtesy and understanding. 
Their luxurious appointments and superior cuisine, American 
or Continental, help fashion a perfect voyage. Low costs are ad- 
ditionally favored by the yen exchange. 


The Railways offer these discounts to Teachers only: Japan Proper 
—20%; Chosen (Korea) —40%; Manchukuo—40%-50%. 


Ask your Travel Agent to assist your planning, or consult 
N Y.K. LINE (Japan Mail) - 551 Market Street, San Francisco; 
518 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles. 





walls, crooked streets, and glittering palaces 
will always remain as a memory of exotic 
splendor. The Tartar City, the largest part 
of Peking, was built by Kublai Khan, heir 
to the throne of Genghis. The center of 
Peking, however, is the Forbidden City, 
built by the Mings, with its Golden River, 
marble bridges, and priceless antiques. 
Heavenly, in truth, is the unbelievably beau- 
tiful Temple of Heaven. A drive towards 
the Western Hills unfolds the Empress 
Dowager’s Summer Palace, the Green Cloud 
Temple, Jade Fountain, and other wonders. 
Another drive takes us to the Great Wall 
and then on to the magnificent tombs of 
the Mings, the dynasty which spelled Wa- 


~ W 


terloo to the descendants of Genghis and 
Kublai Khan. 

The departure from Peking is only made 
easier by the thought that the path of the 
Great Khan lies before us. On we go to 
Mukden, Hsinking, and Harbin. It is here 
that we board the luxurious de luxe wagons- 
lits train which has replaced the Mongol 
ponies that carried Genghis and his follow- 
ers to their 


destinies. Strangely enough, 


however, this train is the only modern 
abode to be found in all Siberia. It consists 
of bedroom cars, a restaurant car and pro- 
vides special conveniences that no Siberian 
hotel can offer. 


As we speed across the U. S. S. R. we 
come to holy Lake Baikal, a giant fresh 
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water sea. Here the trains uscd to be ferried 
across but now a line has been built skirting 
the south and offering 
matchless mountain and water scenery. It 


shore views of 
is then not long before we plunge into the 
forest regions of the great taiga, thence 
Central Russia, across the Volga, and into 
the “Koursky Voxal” terminal at Moscow. 
We have reconquered in a little over a week 
what the greatest of warriors took a life: 
time to assemble. 


Here we are in the capitol of the Russian 
Republics. The artistic marvels of the Ro 
manoffs vie with the economic and industrial 
wonders of the Soviets. But art has not 
been forsaken. Galleries are filled and the 
Moscow Players yet rank as the criterion of 
thespian achievement. 


In Leningrad, former Petrograd of the 
Tsars, the huge Winter Palace still stands 
by the Neva but as a palace of art, not 
despots. Saint Isaacs Cathedral has shorn 
its ikons to become a museum. Even Tsar- 
skoe Solo (tsar’s playground) is called the 
Detskoe Selo (childrens playground). Here 
is a city of palaces. The Hermitage, Smolny, 
Peterhof, Gatchina, and Pavlosk spell aris- 
tocratic elegance. 


Our itinerary then takes us through the 
lovely lake country of Finland, Helsingfors, 
Stockholm, the Gota Canal rural 
Sweden, Elsinore, Copenhagen, Berlin for 
the Olympics, Cologne, Amsterdam, the 
Hague, Brussels, Paris, and London. From 
England the party sails for America com- 
pleting the last link in this 75-day adven- 
ture. We have crossed the Northern Hemis- 
pheres and encircled a new world! 


across 


@ A daughter of Nippon 








(Wax sculpture by Luis Hidalgo) 


Thrill to the 


MEXICO 


Not Known to 
TOURISTS 


Only by rail can you reach 
magic Lake Patzcuaro, exotic 
Uruapan, quaint Alvarado, ver- 
dant Jalapa, and the amazing 
Mitla and Monte Alban at 
Oaxaca. They’re but overnight 
from Mexico City. 


See your TRAVEL AGENT 
In your community there is a 
travel agent who will plan your 
tour over MEXICO’S COL- 
ORFUL BYWAYS. He will 
make hotel reservations, see 
that you are everywhere met at 
the station, and supply cultured 
English-speaking guides . . . at 
ne cost to you for his counsel. 


If you have trouble locating such an 
agent we'll gladly find him for you. 


Informative booklet free. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 


Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles 


MEXICO 


Voeational Guidance 
Awnnuat convention of National Voca- 


tional Guidance Association will be held at 
Coronado Hotel, Saint Louis, Missouri, 
February 19-22. The Association will focus 
its attention on the adjustment of youth, 
under the theme, “Guidance and Personnel 
Responsibilities in the Youth Program of 
1936.” The program will revolve around 
special meetings devoted to the following 
topics: 1. Vocational Guidance Aspects of 
Youth Programs; 2. Youth Looks at Guid- 
ance; 3. Community Responsibility for Guid- 
ance; 4. The Organization of Vocational 
Guidance at Home and Abroad; 5. Curri- 
culum Revision for the Needs of Youth. 
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WORLD 
FEDERATION 


Wor Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., publishes 
in January the first number of its mag- 
azine, World Education, devoted to 
world education movements in line 
with its objective to promote goodwill 
and understanding among nations 
through education. It features the 
sixth biennial conference held in Ox- 
ford, England, last summer, and is 
mailed to all members of the federa- 
tion, including goodwill members. 
Each afhliated association is invited to 
send in 10 to 15 addresses to which 
they may wish the magazine mailed. 
* * * 


Liaison Committee of MajorInterna- 
tional Associations, 2 Rue de Mont- 
pensier, Paris, France, held its 34th 
full session in Geneva. It devoted con- 
siderable time to questions affecting the 
Near and Far East, where education 
associations are growing fast in num- 
ber and importance. Among the 24 
associations represented were: World 
Federation of Education Associations; 
International Bureau of Education; In- 
ternational Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation; International Labour Bu- 


reau. 
* * * 


International Conference on Tech- 
nical Education will be held in Rome, 
Italy, May 28-30, 1936. Information 
can be obtained from the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education, 44 Rue 
des Maraichers, Geneva. 

* * * 


World Goodwill Day, May 18, 
1936, will be widely observed in the 
schools of the United States. The 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations is mailing out 10,000 illus- 
trated goodwill booklets full of sugges- 
tions for programs and pageants. 
Write for your copy of this booklet. 

Show 


A World Congress of Youth will be 
held in Geneva from August 31 to 
September 7, 1936, under the auspices 
of International Federation of League 
of Nations Societies, Route de Ferney, 
46, Geneva, where inquiries should be 
addressed. One of the objects of the 
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congress is to discuss a practical co- 
operation of the youth of all countries 
based on mutual understanding and re- 
spect for opinion. 


* * * 


A Children’s International Colony 
is being established on an estate by 
the Mediterranean Sea, in the south- 
west of Ibiza, one of the Balearic 
Islands, Spain. The idea is to bring 
into contact young people from all 
countries. Particulars can be had from 
Richard Fester, Institut 
Pont-Ceard pres Versoix, 
Switzerland. 


wand Lom 
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HORIZONS! 


Aren’t you tired of the same 
four walls, blackboards, and 


eraser dust? 


Monnier, 
Geneva, 





Come this summer on one 
of Cook’s brilliantly escorted 
tours. Charming companions of 
your own high I. Q. 


Forget schoolrooms and 
classes in clean salt spray and 
blue horizon rims. 


1. Grand Tour of the Orient 
with Dr. Frederick E. Emmons. 
Hawaii, Japan, Korea, China, Phil- 
ippine Islands. June 28-Sept. 5. 

$1100. 


2. Australia and the South Seas 
with Marie D. Casey. Honolulu, 
Pago- Pago, Tahiti, Suva, New 
Zealand, Australia. June 23- Au- 
gust 21. $623 to $822. 


3. South America Circle Tour 
with Dean Mary S. Crawford, U. S. 
C. Canal, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Argentine, Montevideo, Bra- 
zil. Optional return routes. June- 


Sept. Average cost.......... $1000. 
Alaska steamer fares from... 8150 
Hawaii $180 cabin, $250 first 


class. 


Tromas Cook & Son—Wacon-Lirs, Inc. 
520 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 
318 Stockton St., San Francisco 


Please send folder on...............0.2.........- tour. 





TRAVEL 
NOTES 


By Henry Miele, Los Angeles 


Acccorpinc to Poul Fricke, newly ap- 
pointed representative in Los Angeles of 
the Gdynia-American Line, the new Polish 
transatlantic liners Pilsudski and Batory will 
carry tourist class as the best on the boat. 
These express motor vessels ply between 
New York and Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Poland and other Baltic countries. 


The Cunard White Star's giantess Queen 
Mary could accommodate the first Cunard 
transatlantic liner and the entire fleet of 
Columbus in the first class restaurant on 


board. 


In the next few months the French Line 
is planning to commence operation of a 
regular service to lovely Tahiti in the South 
Sea Islands. At present the Union Royal 
Mail Line is the only company operating 
between America and this enchanted atoll. 


Announcement by the Italian Line of its 
series of Mediterranean cruises combined 
with an augmented program of Mediter- 
ranean-European tours sponsored by Bart- 
lett Tours Company is indicative that the 
shadow of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute has 
been lifted by the popular demand of travel- 
ers to this region. 


Mother Nature is putting on a show in 
the mid-Pacific that vies with the Clipper 
ships of the Pan-American Airways, and 
attention is focused on a new series of tours 
to Hawaii .. . the Orient . . . and the South 
Seas, as well as trans-hemisphere 
around the world via Siberia. 


tours 


A folder, very attractively illustrated, has 
just been issued by the National Railways 
of Mexico giving a comprehensive view of 
Mexican life and scenic points, with hints 
on new side trips in Yucatan. 


The European travel picture appears to 
be unmarred by international controversy 
as shown by a travel survey, recently made. 
Nine international events in Italy with 
special rail fare reductions . . . winter sport 
programs in Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, 
Germany and Russia are accompanied by 
special inducements to travelers. 


A large and handsomely illustrated book 
titled World Cruise has just been issued by 
the O. S. K. Line showing scenes en- 
countered during some 140 days of its in- 
teresting route via the Orient, Malaya and 
India, South Africa and South America. 


In memoriam—The Grim Reaper sad- 
dened many in travel circles by his visits 
this past month. Tom Sawyer, veteran travel 
agent of Texas and California, succumbed 
in Los Angeles a few months after moving 
to Southern California. .. . Harry Graham 
(ex-Oceanic Line) died in San Francisco. 





tin» MEXICO 
Vacation Now to 
POPULAR "WHITE AZTEC" TOURS 
Repeated by Request 
June 21 and June 28 
and Bi-monthly Throughout the Summer 


15 DAYS — ALL EXPENSES *§ 4B 


Via Special Chartered Southern Pacific Car 
5% Discount to Teachers on Reservations 
made prior to May Ist wisiting Nogales, Maz- 
atlan, Guadalajara, Mexico City, Pyramids, 
Guadalupe, Xochimilco, Cuernavaca. 


Extended stopovers at small additional cost. 
Also GREAT WHITE FLEET 
18-DAY ALL EXPENSE CRUISE-TOURS 
Jan. 18-Feb. 1-Feb. 15 


Summer Dates on Request 


United Fruit Co. Luxury Liners via Scenic 
Acapulco Harbor Inland to Mexico City, visit- 
ing all important cities and historical points. 


For complete folder write 
HILLMAN CRUISE-TOURS 
“Dominant in Mexico Travel” 


General Office: 510 W. 6th St., Suite 1121 
TRinity 0657, Los Angeles, California 


San Francisco-Oakland: 1420 Franklin Street 
HIcatre 2100, Oakland, California 





HAWAII - JAPAN - KOREA .- 
° ASK FOR FOLDERS 
CRUISE 


ORIENT HOLIDAYS ‘yours 


DISTINCTIVE AND UNUSUAL 
De Luxe Lanp ARRANGEMENTS 


$375 up 


2d and Tourist Steamer Accommodations 


AROUND me WORLD expenses $895 


VIA TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILROAD 
From JUNE 20 to SEPT. 5 


Henry Miele Travel Service 


222 Loew's State Bldg., Los Angeles 
Broadway at 7th Phone VAndike 9494 


RUSSIA -FINLAND-SWEDEN-DENMARK 


CHINA 









. MANCHUKUO 


SGNVISI AONIiddITIHd 


. SIBERIA 


Summer Vacation Tours 
ORIENT—AROUND THE WORLD 


AROUND PACIFIC—SOUTH AMERICA 
Leaving Los Angeles June 1, 20, 27, 2%—Weekly 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


D. F. ROBERTSON TRAX EE 


BUREAU 
408 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 


weekend party 
excursions 


SNO 


AUBURN SKI CLUB — CISCO 


WEEKENDS IN JANUARY AND 


FEBRUARY $8.75 


All Expenses from San Francisco or Oakland 
Folders: H. C. CAPWELL CO. Travet Bureau 





At Civic Center SAN FRANCISCO 
Single room, with bath, from $2.00 


GARAGE Double room, with bath, from $3.00 
under Two rooms, bath between, 4 persons, 
same roof (twin beds each room) from $6.00 


DINING ROOM — COFFEE TAVERN 
James Woods, Pres. Ernest Drury, Mar. 





. Harry Wagener, co-manager of Hay- 
ward Hotel, Los Angeles, was the victim of 
heart failure at 34. ...W. M. Cline (ex- 
Pacific Steamship Company) died in Los 
Angeles. . Howard Burgert, formerly 
Matson Line, passed away in Los Angeles. 
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Here are racy new High Sierra ski 
runs, from 2 to 10 miles long, and 
a new Ski House. This season, 
Hannes Schroll, an international 
champion, is here to conduct the 
Yosemite Ski School! 


It’s America’s biggest all-round 
winter carnival, with FUN for 
everyone. For illustrated winter 
folders ask at the Yosemite office, 
39 Geary St., San Francisco 
(EXbrook 3906); or 608 So. Olive 
St., Los Angeles (VAndike 2396). 





Fullerton Summer 
Session 


Richard Warner Borst, Director 


eB owt summer session of Fullerton 
union high school and district junior college 
was opened in June, 1924, and has op- 
erated every summer since that time. High- 
school courses are offered in English, com- 
merce, social studies, mathematics, natural 
science, chemistry, and other subjects on 
demand. 


The four-hour 


schedule daily from 8 a. m. to 12 


school operates on a 
noon. 
Highschool students may earn one solid of 
credit by attending the full four hours for 
recitation and supervised study. Junior col- 
lege students may earn a maximum of six 
hours of credit by attending four hours 
daily for lectures, laboratory work, recita- 
tion, and supervised study. 

Unique claims of the school on public 
Individual or 
permits project 
method and independent advancement. 2. 
Small classes reduce percentage of failure 
to the minimum. 3. Half-day program 
allows student ample time for recreation in 


interest are as follows: 1. 


small-group instruction 


the afternoon. 4. Intensive study eliminates 
the usual program of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 5. Division of a student's program 
into fractions of a solid, allowing a quarter- 
solid in English, another in mathematics, 
etc., provides unusual accommodation in 
clearing up incompletes. 

For the past five years a growing interest 
on the part of junior college and university 
students has become evident, the result be- 
ing that the lower-division college work has 
come to take a dominant place in the reg- 
istration, even to the point of suggesting 
eventual organization on the college level 
exclusively. 

To from a distance Fullerton 
offers completely equipped laboratories, a 
beautiful campus, a 


students 
cool summer climate, 
and easy access to beaches, to the moun- 
and to Los Angeles, all within a 
radius of 25 miles. 


tains, 


The school is supported by tuition pay- 
able in weekly maximum 
charge for six units of work being $25 in 
the junior college. 


instalments, 


Those desiring further information should 
write to R. W. Borst, Director, Summer 
Session, District Junior College, Fullerton. 


Geography Meeting 

National Council of Geography 
Teachers will hold its 22nd annual 
meeting in St. Louis on December 27- 
28, 1935. “Geography in World Re- 
lationships” will be among the sub- 
jects considered. Information can be 
had from Erna Grassmuck, Teachers 
College, Indiana, Penna. 
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Home Economies 
Convention 


Bvacine a vacation that includes the 
privilege of seeing and hearing prominent 
the 
home economics movement, whose books 
and articles you have read; the opportunity 
of acquainting yourself with the newer de- 
velopments in subject matter and of seeing 
commercial and educational exhibits; visits 
through industrial and commercial plants 
important in the development of our own 
Northwest; opportunity for long or short 
trips which include snow clad mountains, 
National Parks and Forests, the seashore, 
and a 2,500 mile salt-water trip to Uncle 
Sam's attic—Alaska; and a summer of prof- 
itable study in a school where the course of 
study includes special provision for women 
in home economics positions! 


home economics women, leaders in 


All this is a possibility next summer, for 
the 29th annual meeting of American 
Home Economics Association will be held 
in Seattle, Washington, July 6 to 9, just 
following National Education Association at 
Portland, Oregon. You may attend both of 
these conventions, have a thrilling vacation 
trip in the Playground of the Northwest, 
and then settle down for a summer of seri- 
ous study at any one of the following 
schools: State College of Washington, Mon- 
tana State College, or the University of 
Washington, where special courses have 
been arranged. Oregon State College hopes 
to make similar arrangements. 


MeGuifeys Readers | 


Hi. C. MINNICH, curator, McGuffey 
Memorial Museum, Oxford, Ohio, in com- 
menting upon the famous McGuffey read- 
ers, states that more than 122 million Mc- 
Guffey books have been sold. The name 
of William McGuffey has appeared on more 
books in the United States than any other 
name. With the single exception of the 
Bible, McGuffey’s books set an all-time rec- 
ord for book sales in the United States. 


Referring to the social teachings of Mc- 
Guffey, Mr. Minnich states that it is 
acknowledged by the testimonies of men 
and women of every social level and of 
every occupation and profession, whose 
early education came under the influence of 
the McGuffey readers, that the social teach- 
ings of these books were major controls 
throughout a lifetime. Historians and so- 
ciologists have acknowledged the great in- 
fluence in shaping the character of the 
civilization of the middle west. 


The long lists of men distinguished in 
politics, jurisprudence, invention, literature, 
industry, and public education who sprang 
from the common schools in which the Mc- 
Guffey readers were almost universally used 
bears evidence of the lasting impressions of 
the lessons of these readers. 
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CTA COUNCIL 
OF EDUCATION 


LOS ANGELES MEETING, 
DECEMBER 6, 7, 1935 


Bercurar semi-annual meeting 
of California Council of Education, 
California Teachers Association, met 
December 7, Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
seles, President John A. Sexson, pre- 
siding. The sessions began at 9:30 and 
continued, with luncheon committee 
meetings, and afternoon general ses- 
until 3:30. members, 
proxies, visitors and guests totaled 200. 


sion, Council 

President Sexson commented upon 
the educational conference of Friday. 
He outlined plans for a similar con- 
ference at the annual meeting in San 
Francisco, April 10-11. He suggested 
that later a great meeting might be 
held on a Sunday and include the 
Parent-Teacher Association group, 
workers in religious education, and 
school people. Thus one great confer- 
ence in a large auditorium would be 
devoted to the moral and spiritual 
phases of education. It would attract 
large groups of interested citizens and 
register the interest of C. T. A. on be- 
half of education in this particular 
field. Mr. Sexson stated that such a 
meeting would promote a better un- 
derstanding of mutual problems and of 
the spirit of dedication to learning 
and to the service of childhood. His 
remarks were received with acclama- 
tion. 

The State Executive Secretary, Roy 
W. Cloud, then made his report, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. 
Pages 12-13 

Interesting statements were then 
made by Sam H. Cohn, chief deputy 
superintendent of public instruction, 


a 
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representing the State Office; Dr. Jo- 
seph Marr Gwinn, former president of 
California Teachers Association, now 
residing in Pasadena; and Mrs. C. H. 
Turner, state president, California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

George H. Merideth, chairman of 
the committee which conducted so 
successfully the Friday conference on 
the Learning Situation, reported upon 
that meeting. A vote of appreciation 
to Mr. Merideth and his associates was 
unanimously passed with applause. 
Numerous comments and suggestions 
were then made from the floor, upon 
the President’s request, for the guid- 
ance of the committee in charge of the 
April conference. Those participating 
in the discussion were: Mrs. Kathleen 
Stevens, O. S. Hubbard, R. J. White, 
Howard Seal, Mrs. Eugenia West 
Jones, Gladys Moorhead, Parke S. 
Hyde, Fred Boyer, E. B. Couch, Pansy 
J. Abbott. 

Fred L. Thurston as chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee, made a 
forceful and illuminating statement 
and presented several mimeograph re- 
ports. 


Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session began at 2 
o'clock with a report by Frank A. 
Henderson, superintendent of schools, 


Santa Ana, as National Education 
Association Director for California. 
Pansy Jewett Abbott, San Mateo 


County superintendent of schools, in 
reporting for the committee on Ad- 
ministrative Units, requested that the 
name of that committee be changed to 
committee on Better Units of Admin- 
istration. 

May R. McCardle of Fresno, chair- 
man, committee on Classroom Teacher 
Problems, in reporting for her group, 
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urged that all California teacher-train- 
ing institutions devote more attention 
to preparing teachers to understand 
the problems of professional ethics. 


F. ENYEART, superintendent 
@ of Burbank schools, in report- 
ing for the committee on Financing 
Public Education,—1. urged extension 
of Federal aid to education and admin- 
istration of such aid through and by 
the regularly-constituted school agen- 
cies; 2. opposed the principle of arbi- 
trary tax-limitation; 3. opposed the 
constitutional earmarking of revenues; 
4. opposed any constitutional changes 
in the present sources of state revenue; 
5. opposed any hasty adoption of uni- 
cameral system of legislation;6. opposed 
any arrangement of any kind whereby 
private educational institutions might 
be subsidized with public funds and 
declared that the state “should deny 
any and all state monies to districts 
whose trustees enter into such con- 
racts, except as emergency measures, 
which cases should be referred an- 
nually to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for adjudication, in the 
same manner now prescribed for ap- 
plications for emergency average daily 
attendance”; 7. opposed any general 
total tax limitation, such as the pro- 
posed amendment seeking to limit the 
state budget to a fixed amount. 
The above important recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Enyeart’s committee were 
all unanimously adopted seriatim. 


Kindergarten Primary 


Evlyn Chasteen of Oakland, re 
porting for her committee on Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, paid a trib- 
ute to the former chairman, Mrs. Eu- 
genia West Jones. Miss Chasteen said, 
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“Yesterday we were led to a deeper 
realization and understanding that 
learning is always going on. Before 
school entrance and on through life. 
Therefore education 
should be given very early and be a 
well-correlated and progressive experi- 


constructive 


ence. 

“If we believe these findings as 
given to us yesterday it will necessi- 
tate a plan for the extension of educa- 
tion both downward and upward for 
the good of all levels. 


“To better realize these fundamental 
ideals, 


“1. Resolved that this Kinder- 
garten Primary Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association be en- 
larged to include representation from 
other educational levels. 


“2. Resolved that the legislative 
problems of early childhood education 
in California be considered by the 
Legislative Committee of California 
Teachers Association and that the 
president and legislative chairman of 
California Kindergarten Primary As- 
sociation with the chairman of this 
committee be members of the central 
committee.” 


County Superintendency 


Clarence Edwards, Fresno County 
superintendent of schools, and chair- 
man of the committee on Problems of 
County Superintendents, presented an 
able and timely report upon the plans 
of his committee, which seeks to re- 
move that important office, insofar as 
practicable, from politics; to increase 
the present generally inadequate sal- 
aries; and to surround the office of 
county superintendent with the fea- 
tures of educational leadershin which 
it deserves. 


Harley W. Lyon of Pasadena, chair- 
man of the committee on Relations 
with Afhliated Organizations, pre- 
sented an interesting progress report. 

The Retirement Committee report, 
presented by Earl G. Gridley, chair- 
man, occupied five mimeographed 
pages, single-spaced, and was distrib- 
uted to all present. 

All of the committee reports were 
accepted and ordered filed. 

Under new business the State Ex- 
ecutive Secretary presented applica- 
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THE LEARNING SITUATION 





&, successful was the Educational Conference on the learning situation 
held under auspices of California Teachers Association at Hotel Biltmore, 
December 6, 1935, and presided over by President John A. Sexson and George 
H. Merideth, deputy superintendent, Pasadena City Schools, that there has 
been widespread request for additional copies of the 28-page, mimeographed, 
single-spaced, stenographic report of that admirable meeting. 


The committee in charge of arrangements for the conference comprised: George H. 
Merideth, chairman, deputy superintendent of schools, Pasadena; Helen Heffernan, ch-ef, 
division of Elementary education, State Department of Education; Mrs. Lorraine Sherer, 
curriculum division, Los Angeles County Schools; Dean Marvin L. Darsie, Teachers 
College, University of California at Los Angeles; Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, chief, division 
of secondary education, State Department of Education; Dr. Will French, superintendent 
of schools, Long Beach; Arthur Gould, deputy superintendent of schools, Los Angeles; 
Dr. Albert $. Raubenheimer, professor of education, University of Southern California. 
Particular credit is due President Sexson and Mr. Merideth for the wealth of suggestions 
made and for the rapidity with which each subject was covered. 


In addition to those named above the following participated in panel discussions: 
G. Derwood Baker, principal, South Pasadena Junior High School; Margaret E. Bennett, 
director of guidance, Pasadena City Schools; William Brown, assistant supervisor, curric- 
ulum division, Los Angeles City Schools; Dr. Frank C. Davis, professor of psychology, 
University of California, Los Angeles; Dr. Percy Davis, superintendent of schools, Santa 
Monica; Dr. Norman Fenton, adjunct professor of psychology, Claremont Colleges; 
Walter R. Hepner, president, San Diego State College; Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, dean, 
school of education, Stanford University; Dr. F. J. Weersing, professor of education, 
University of Southern California; John Wilson, principal, David Starr Jordan High 
School, Long Beach; Dr. Elizabeth Woods, supervisor, educational research and guidance, 
Los Angeles City Schools: Corrine Seeds, assistant professor of education, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


At the C. T. A. State Council meeting on December 7, full copies of the 
report were distributed through the courtesy of Mr. Sexson and his office 
staff. C. T. A. headquarters has reproduced an additional printing of this 
highly significant and useful document, which is available for distribution. 


D. Coffman, president, University of Minne- 
sota; George S. Counts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; J. B. Edmondson, 
University of Michigan; Frederick M. Hun- 

In closing, a rising vote of thanks ter, University of Oregon; Charles H. 
with acclamation honored the State Judd, University of Chicago; John K. Nor- 
Executive Secretary for his good work ton, Teachers College, Columbia University; 


decinithe ‘ : f the Stat Payson Smith, state commissioner of educa- 
url eS ’ 
Se ee vida Boston, Mass.; George D. Strayer, 


tion for afhliation of California Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
Association, which was accepted. 


Legislature. Teachers College, Columbia Unversity; and 
eae; Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of schools, 
Our President Atlanta, a penne 
Honored 


Edward J. Warren, in a recent issue of 
Santa Cruz Sentinel, has an interesting 
article upon adult education and democ- 
racy. He describes five types of adult 
classes in Santa Cruz, (1) immigrant, (2) 
vocational, (3) parental, (4) social-civic, 
and (5) health and avocational. 

* * * 


Consiverep one of the high honors 
in his career as an educator, Dr. John A. 
Sexson, superintendent of Pasadena City 
Schools, has been named a member of Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of National 
Education Association, it became known 


today. Los Angeles Museum of History, Science 


and Art, recently celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of its founding. In this noted 
Museum, which is one of the great exhibit 
halls not only of United States but of the 
world, more than 50 galleries of permanent 
and changing exhibitions are open to the 
public daily, without charge. The director 
is Dr. William Alanson Bryan. 


This commission, composed of the na- 
tion’s outstanding educators, has been cre- 
ated for a five-year period. It consists of 15 
members, four of whom are ex-officio and 
11 appointed. 

Besides Dr. Sexson the appointed mem- 
bers are as follows: Cornelia S. Adair, prin- 
cipal Franklin School, Richmond, Va.; Lotus 
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A SCHOOL FOR 
ATYPICAL 
CHILDREN 


Frank B. Smith, Principal 
John Muir School, Sacramento 


iy the annual report, Sacramento 
School Department, 1913-1914, is the 
following: 

That exceptional pupils might be better 
taken care of through a system of special 
teachers and classes. Many pupils are be- 
low nermal, and it ts not fair to them to 
be judged and classed with those who 
easily follow the grade. There should be 
at least one special class in each large 
building for backward or retarded pupils. 

This recommendation was made by 
Superintendent of Schools, Charles C. 
Hughes. In 1924 his dream was real- 
ized when a school was organized for 
those children who were failing to ar- 
ticulate with profit in the regular 
elementary schools. Not only were 
they failing to benefit themselves, but 
there was a feeling that they were 
hindering the progress of the other 
children who were able to move at a 
much more rapid pace. 

This school was first located at 10th 
and P Streets in the old Harkness 
Building. Its development was so rapid 
that it was moved to the John Muir 
School on Riverside Drive, its present 
location. 

The children in this school might be 
considered under two heads,—first, 
the mentally under - endowed, who 
compose about 95 % of the group, and 
second, those while unable to move 
with the larger groups in the elemen- 
tary schools, yet are not altogether 
mentally retarded. The latter class of 
children may possibly be restored in 
time, to the regular elementary schools; 
the former can never be. 

This school has developed from one 
teacher to ten teachers and a principal. 
The faculty has been a rather stable 
one. At the present time, one teacher 
has been in the school ten years, the 
principal eight years, and the other 
teachers varying from seven and one- 
half to two years. 

The school has realized its purpose 
for existence, namely, that of an ex- 
perimental school. Many different pro- 
cedures have been used which have 
been discarded, and others proving so 
successful that we base some of our 


(Please turn to Page 30) 


1. A typical class lesson, showing the use of visual aids, which play so large a part 

in the education of children. 2. A meeting of one of the school clubs, the Sons and 

Daughters of the United States, sponsored by the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 3. One of the regular classes in diversified manual arts for boys. 





























































































































PROGRESS 


Report of Roy W. Cloud, State Executive 
Secretary, at the State Council Meeting, 


December 7, Los Angeles 


Mi. President and Members of 


the Council: California Teachers As- 
sociation has been active during 1935. 


I desire to thank the president of 
the association, members of the board 
of directors, and the officers of the 
six sections for the loyal support and 
careful consideration which they have 
the problems 
which have confronted our associa- 
tion during this past year. I also wish 
to thank the members of the State 
Council of Education and the mem- 
bers of California Teachers Associa- 
tion for their loyalty and goodwill. 


given uniformly to 


The membership for 1935 showed 
a slight increase over that of 1934. 
For the welfare of education in Cali- 
fornia, I hope that the enrollment for 
1936 will be materially larger than 
that of 1935. Fifteen per cent of the 
teachers of not en- 
rolled in our organization. While 
85% of the teaching force of Cali- 
fornia constitutes an extremely large 
group banded together for a worthy 
purpose, an organization 100% be- 
hind a progressive state educational 
system would be much more effective. 


The California 
Teachers Association have functioned 
well. All of those connected with the 
management of the association have 


California are 


departments of 


done their work in a most satisfactory 
manner. The report of the placement 
division is encouraging, as it shows 
an increased confidence upon the part 
of employing officers. The number of 
placements and the from 
placement are approaching those of 


revenues 


former years. 


Sierra Educational News 


Sierra Educational News has main- 


tained a _ position of importance 
among the educational journals of the 
nation, and the favorable comments 
which have been received at head- 
quarters from time to time concerning 
our official journal have been hearten- 


ing. Beginning January 1, 1936, the 
magazine will go to the standard size 
of educational journals, which is 
larger than our present publication. 


The research division of the asso- 
ciation has rendered valuable service. 
Very shortly we shall issue a new 
Handbook of Facts which has been 
compiled by Dr. Staffelbach and Mr. 
Lentz, and which will contain infor- 
mation of considerable value to the 
profession at large. 


Public Relations Service 


The public relations division of 
the association has been most active. 
The state association has one regular 
field secretary, who spends his entire 
time schools, educational 
gatherings and meetings of various 
sorts. The state executive secretary 
has traveled extensively during this 
past year and has visited every sec- 
tion of the state. Others from the 
headquarters have also made similar 
contacts. A regular publicity director 
is employed, and articles of interest 
and educational value have been sent 
to the papers of the state, which 
have used them liberally. Our broad- 
cast, “The New World,” goes to the 
people of the eleven Western states 
every Monday morning at 9 o'clock. 
Many statements as to its value and 
worth have been received. The 
Southern Section is also conducting 
an exceedingly active public relations 
program which is bringing educa- 
tional problems to the attention of 
practically every community in South- 
ern California. 


visiting 


1935 Legislature 


1935 California held the 
longest legislative session in its his- 
There proposals 
which would have been harmful to 
public education. There were, how- 


ever, 


During 


tory. were few 


over three hundred measures 
introduced which were referred to 
the committees on education. A ma- 
jority of the members of the 1935 
Legislature were friendly to public 
education and were unwilling to allow 
any bill to pass which might adversely 
affect the or the 
California Teachers Association co- 
operated with the State Department 


schools teachers. 
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of Education during the entire session 
in an effort to forward the program 
of the State Department. The depart- 
ment also co-operated with California 
Teachers Association in assisting in 
the passage of the measures presented 
by us. I shall mention only three of 
the bills which became law. 


First: Tax Limitations. During the 
past two years a very severe tax limi- 
tation measure has been the law of 
California. The expenditures of one 
year could exceed those of the pre- 
ceding year by not more than 5%. 
This tax limitation has caused govern- 
ing boards to spend their entire in- 
come in order that the program of 
the following year might be ade- 
quately financed. There was no in- 
centive to save. Balances could not 
be used. California Teachers Associa- 
tion vigorously resisted the imposi- 
tion of the same 5% tax limitation 
provisions and pointed to the savings 
which public education had made 
voluntarily. Changes were made in 
the tax limitation bill as it was intro- 
duced which were favorable to the 
schools. It may be, however, that 
because of other changes the measure 
will be declared unconstitutional. 
Changes in the 1933 law had been 
made before California Teachers As- 
sociation succeeded in having its 
amendments incorporated, so our or- 
ganization will not be responsible for 
the unconstitutionality of the proposi- 
tion should the courts so declare it. 


Teacher Retirement 


Second: We were able as an 
organization to strengthen the Cali- 
fornia teacher retirement law. Com- 
petent secured to 
prepare a which would 
increase the stability of the present 
system and give better retirement pro- 
visions in the future. Since its passage 
it has been found that certain phases 
of the law as enacted will be bother- 
some to administer. 
fact, the board 


meeting when 


actuaries were 


proposal 


Because of that 
of directors at the 
committee appoint: 
ments were under consideration de- 
cided to continue the retirement 
committee. Were it not necessary to 
correct these points, the retirement 
committee would not have been con- 
tinued, but would have been part of 
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the committee on classroom teachers 
problems. 

Third: After two years of serious 
consideration and frequent meetings, 
the tenure committee of California 
Teachers Association prepared a ten- 
ure bill which attempted to meet the 
objections of boards of education to 
certain phases of the old law. The 
chairman of the committee and his 
assistants are entitled to the thanks 
of our entire membership for the 
hours of study given to the prepara- 
tion of this bill. The committee was 
made up of classroom teachers. The 
bill was passed exactly as it was pre- 
pared by the committee. On the 
completion of the work, the board of 
directors of the association, after 
deliberate consideration, decided that 
tenure should not be a major subject 
of study. Any questions of tenure 
during this coming year should be 
sent to the chairman of the commit- 
tee on classroom teachers problems, 


May McCardle of Fresno. 


Home Economics 


A first order of business of this 
council today was the seating of the 
California Home Economics Associa- 
tion as an affliated part of California 
Teachers Association. We welcome 
this group as we have welcomed the 
other special workers in the field of 
education. An application has been 
made by the California Association 
of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation to become afhliated with 
California Teachers Association. Their 
application will be considered, and at 
the April meeting of the State Coun- 
cil I hope that we will welcome them 
as an afhliated group. It is indeed 
well that the teachers, 
kindergarten groups and those in spe- 
cial lines of educational 
afhliated with the 


association. 


vocational 


work are 
state-wide teacher 
There is really no special 
work so far as education is concerned. 
A regular development of the child 
along all lines which will improve his 
physical, mental and moral condition 
should be the obligation of the whole 


teaching force of California. 


A New Era 


Our president has inaugurated a 
new phase in the educational proce- 
dure of California Teachers Associa- 





tion. His program should win the 
hearty support of all teachers. The 
report of the conference held yester- 
day will indicate the line of activity 
which he and those whom he has ap- 
pointed to head the work are anxious 
to have furthered in the schools of the 
state. We ask your help in dissemin- 
ating this 
school in California. 
During this coming year we shall 


have a number of initiative proposals 


information concerning 


program to every 


and constitutional amendments to 
consider. 

As an afhliated group of the 
National Education Association, Calli- 


fornia will send many of its adminis- 
trators to the department of Super- 
intendence convention at St. Louis in 
February. The delegate assembly of 
the National Education Association 
will be held in Portland next July. 
Because this meeting is on our own 
Pacific Coast, it is to be expected and 
hoped that teachers of California will 
take advantage of this great gathering 
and will journey to Portland to secure 
inspiration and instruction there. 


In closing this report, we thank the 
officers and members of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the and kindred 
organizations for the splendid support 
which they have given to public edu- 
cation in California and to the pro- 
gram which is being followed. 


American Legion 


who 


have been particularly active in the 


During this past year several 


work of education in California have 


been stricken. We deplore the loss 
of these workers, and to their families 
we extend our sympathy. 

We confidently look to the new 
year as one of service, and it shall be 
our duty to work for the mainte- 
nance of the best standards of public 
education in California. 

x * x 

Willows Transcript gives an ‘interesting 
President Herbert C. 
Hoover's recent visit in Willows and his 


account of former 


address before the Glenn County Rural 
Teachers Club. 

Santa Maria Times recently declared 
editorially that America’s free public 
school system is one of the significant 
achievements in mankind's long struggle 


for Human Rights. It is the antithesis of 
serfdom, vassalage, divine right and inher- 
ited privilege. 















HAPPY New Year to you.. 
during every one of the 97 weeks. By 
actual count there were 97 different 


. Yes, 


weeks celebrated last year, among 
which were National Thrift Week, 
Book Week, Life Insurance Week, etc. 


~~ 
THERE is only one book by means 
of which your pupils can acquire the 
priceless habit of using reference 
books—the dictionary. Encourage 
the habit with THE WInsTON SIMPLi- 
FIED DIcTIONARY, the only dictionary 
that defines every word so that its 
meaning can be understood instantly. 


Life begins at—45.59 years. 
In a study to determine the 
age whenthehumanintellect 
attains its greatest power, it 
was found that 940 famous 
American and British writers had their 
masterpieces published when they had 
reached this average age. 





“__” 

RICH in plus values is the J. Russell 
Smith Single-Cycle Plus Geography 
Series. AMERICAN LANDS AND PEOPLES 
and FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES 
comprise the single cycle, preceded by 
HoME Fo.ks and Wor.tp FOoLks, and 
followed by Our INDUSTRIAL WORLD, 
as the plus parts of the series. Other 
plus values include human-use ap- 
proach, vivid style, modern activities, 
over 2000 illustrations, and sturdy 
‘*Hercules”’ bindings. 


a al 
DURING colonial days, books which 
offended were publicly punished. One 
such case occurred in Boston in 1754 
when the hangman, in the middle of 
King Street, burned a pamphlet which 
criticized a court. 


Almost unbelievable is the 
record of the modern lan- 
guagestudents at Cleveland, 
Ohio—only one failure in 
C.E.B.examsin seven years. 
And in varioustests given to high schools 
all over the country, the Cleveland 
schools averaged 24, 30, 34, 55, 87, 90, 
and 92 per cent above the United States 
median. ‘Textbooks based on the 
Cleveland Plan are available in French 
and Spanish—write for information. 


_—_ 
PREPARING for your second- 
semester needs? Remember Simpson’s 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY AND LOGARITHMS 
—the most practical trigonometry ever 
written, and the most teachable, par- 
ticularly for high schools. 





a al 
THAT only white people comprise 
the Caucasian race is a general belief, 
but about 40 per cent of it is not white. 
Such Caucasians as pure-blooded Abys- 
sinians (Ethiopians) have skin as 
black as any Negro tribe on earth. 


_The s0uN C. AVVT INTE oy OB company. 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ +*——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO 1 ATLANTA Tf DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Objective 
Test and the 
Stereopticon 


Laurence C. Welch 
Los Angeles City Schools 


Win the extension of multi-sen- 


sory aids into other departments of 
knowledge besides that of the natural 
sciences, resourceful teachers are rap- 
idly finding the stereopticon especially 
adaptable for a variety of purposes 
heretofore unanticipated. The days 
when it was considered the height of 
professional progressiveness to mount 
a platform, armed with a ten-foot 
pointer and a cricket, are happily 
over. The stereopticon has been re- 
moved from the assembly hall and set 
up in the classroom where it is being 
made to reinforce the spoken word. 


The usage productive of the most 
satisfactory results so far has been in 
conjunction with slides designed by 
the individual teacher to meet specific 
needs. A piece of cellophane and a 
cever-glass, together little 
India ink or water-color, are giving 


with a 


rise to devices whose number appar- 
ently is legion. Simple though the ma- 
jority of these contrivances are, yet it 
is through them that much of the best 
teaching is taking place. 


The possibilities of the stereopticon 
for testing, however, have not been so 
widely appreciated. Here and there a 
teacher has found that examining by 
this means often brings surprising 
results, but to the rank and file of the 
profession it is still unknown. 


The essential difference in the test- 
ing technique is the substitution of a 
typewriter slide (radio mat) for the 
customary mimeographed paper con- 
taining the objective test questions. 
But suppose, for the sake of clarity, 
we imagine a situation that might 
occur in most any classroom. 


Miss Montgomery has completed 
Unit II in American history, covering 
the period of early settlement in New 
England. She wishes now to learn just 
how much of the material has been 
retained by the pupils. To stimulate 





interest and at the same time reduce 
to a minimum the nervous tension 
present during an examination, she 
decides to use the stereopticon. 

Being a thrifty soul, she finds among 
her things some cellophane salvaged 
during the Christmas holidays for just 
such occasions. She chooses a piece 
of amber, remembering that this will 
give a projection light that is kinder 
to young eyes. The cellophane is cut 
down to fit between two cover-glasses 
that have been hinged together by a 
narrow strip of gummed-paper. This 
is the slide upon which the questions 
are to be typed. The average test 
requires several of these. 

Miss Montgomery has discovered 
that by inserting the slide between a 
fold of heavy weight carbon-paper in 
such a manner that the inked surface 
is against either side of the cellophane, 
a much more distinct impression can 
be secured. The typing is done in the 
usual way upon the plain surface. 

On the first slide are the directions 
for the test. Through past experi: 
ence pupils are familiar with the gen- 
eral procedure, so lengthy explana- 
tions are unnecessary. Something of 
this nature serves quite well: 

Each of the statements to follow is either 
true or false. If you think the statement is 
TRUE, write TRUE on your paper oppo- 
site the number that corresponds with the 
number of the question on the screen. If 


you think the statement is FALSE, write 
FALSE on your paper in the same manner. 


The Questions 


Then come the questions, one or 
more on a slide. If it is the first time 
the device is used it probably will be 
found more satisfactory to have a slide 
for each question. Questions 


framed in the customary way: 


are 


1. Various stock companies were organ- 
ized in England to make money by sending 
colonists The Massachusetts 
Bay Company was one of these. 


to America. 


6. The people of England thought that 
their colonies should exist for the purpose 


of enriching the mother country. 


10. The New Englanders believed that 
slavery was wrong. 

On the morning that the test is to 
be given, Miss Montgomery sets up 
the stereopticon on a vacant desk in 
the center of the room and focuses the 
light upon the plastered area over the 
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front blackboards. When the pupils 
are in their places, uniform-sized 
pieces of paper are passed out. Down 
the left side of these they write as 
many numerals as there are questions. 
Cross-lights are eliminated by drawing 
the front shades. Everything being in 
readiness, the lantern is turned on. 


To facilitate matters, it is wise to 
have two hinged cellophane holders, 
so that while one is being projected, 
the other may be removed from the 
slide-rack of the stereopticon, the pre- 
viously projected question taken out 
and the next inserted. In this way the 
timing of the questions can be more 
precisely controlled. 


Timing is Important 

The matter of timing objective-test 
questions is of importance. A fraction 
of a minute can so seriously offset the 
group scores that they will not be 
comparable to the norms. In classes 
where standardization is being at- 
tempted this element is of paramount 
interest. Many a teacher laments the 
impossibility of removing the test im- 
mediately after the time limit has 
expired. Here and there throughout 
the class a pupil surreptitiously con- 
tinues, Argus-eyed though she be. The 
stereopticon obviates such a difficulty. 


With the snapping off of the current - 


the examination disappears. 


The use of the lantern makes pos- 
sible frequent objective testing. There 
is no delay while the clerical force 
mimeographs questions, nor is there 
any chance for the teacher to wear out 
her welcome by asking for this service 
too often. She is independent, for the 
construction of the tests is entirely in 
her own hands. At present the nov- 
elty of the technique appeals to 
youngsters. There is something magi: 
cal about it. 


LTHOUGH only the true-false 

has been mentioned, any of the 
other varieties can be adapted to the 
stereopticon method. In the comple- 
tion and the multiple-choice examina- 
tions, the word necessary to make the 
sentence intelligible is written on the 
pupil’s paper, as is also his preference 
in the other type. With a little pre- 
liminary instruction, confusion during 
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the actual period of testing is not apt 
to occur. Children “catch on” surpris- 
ingly quickly. 


It must not be imagined that the 
use of the stereopticon in objective 
testing is a cure-all for examination 
ills. Quite frankly, there are situa- 
tions where it will not work and to 
attempt to make it do so is to court 
trouble. But, in the majority of cases, 
if care is exercised, the results will be 
entirely satisfactory. And once the 
teacher has accustomed herself to its 
use she will wonder how she ever 
tolerated the usual methods. 


* * * 


To a Librarian 


By a Teacher—with apologies to Kipling! 


Mary Beck Hampson 
Hanford, Kings County 


I. you can keep your head when 
several teachers 

Can’t get their books, and blame it 
all on you, 

And several more will swear they had 
no notice 

Of various charges, long since over- 
due; 

If you can crowd the working day’s 
eight hours 

With sixteen hours’ worth of work 
well done, 

And when four-fifty brings fresh 
hordes of teachers 

Demanding _ special 
one— 

If you can keep that anxious gang 
good-natured, 

And still stay sane, and keep your 
temper, too: 

Yours is the crown of patience and 
of meekness— 

Nor Job, nor Moses, had a thing on 
you! 


favors, every 


* * * 


The Lives of the Great 


Concise Biographical Dictionary by 
Harriet and Percy Fitzhugh, is a large ref- 
erence volume of nearly 800 pages pub- 
lished by Grosset & Dunlap. The very rea- 
sonable price of $1.00 will make this hand- 
book available to many school libraries. 
Grosset & Dunlap have published a par- 
ticularly useful series of 15 reference books 
covering vocabularies, quotations, conversa- 
tion and other related fields of expression. 
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THROUGH 


EDUCATION 


John A. Sexson, Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena; President 


California Teachers Association 


‘ie world is now engaged in a 
hectic struggle for security. Men and 
women, organizations and institutions, 
states and nations alike, are seeking to 
build safeguards against real dangers 
which threaten the orderly processes 
of their existence, and which seem 
likely to plunge them into dangers or 
disasters of such a kind as would de- 
stroy their happiness, deprive them of 
their means of securing a decent live- 
lihood, or destroy those blessings es- 
sential to a tolerable existence. 


Security is not a new word, nor is 
the idea itself new. From the times 
when primitive man crept cringingly 
to his cave, or climbed hastily to his 
tree-top to escape the dangers of his 
predatory environment, mankind has 
sought to build for himself castles 
wherein he might live in security and 
happiness, fearlessly contemplating the 
futile attempts of the enemies of his 
safety and happiness to batter down 
his gates or scale his walls, and invade 
his security. The oldest proverbs of 
civilization admonish us to conserve 
those things essential for future secur- 
ity and sure protection against the 
contingencies of old age and an uncer- 
tain future. 


In the days of the pioneer, man was 
regarded as the master of his fate. 
Alone, through the exercise of indus- 
try, thrift, courage, and foresight, he 
built his fortress of social, economic, 
and political security. He stood on 
his own feet; he fought his own bat: 
tles; he shaped his institutions to serve 
his needs; and he slipped down the 
afternoon of his life surrounded by his 
family and friends, his every need pro- 
vided for, his mind serene, and his 
spirit calm and unafraid. 


Then the world turned topsy-turvy. 
Overnight men saw their fortunes dis- 
appear as if by magic; institutions 


toppled; well-tried formulas failed to 
work. Men and women ran through 
the streets beating on the closed doors 
of their counting-houses, pleading for 
the return of at least a portion of their 
savings, or for the opportunity to re- 
turn to their places of business, their 
shops, their jobs, their farms, and even 
to their homes, that they might re- 
establish themselves and rebuild the 
fallen castles of their security. Unable 
to help themselves, they turned to 
their institutions, to their state, to their 
national government, pleading for as- 
sistance or guidance in the necessary 
re-establishment of conditions essen- 
tial for life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Our President responded with the 
statement that the first and continuing 
task of this nation must be provision 
for “the security of the men, women, 
and children of this nation.” Such 
security, as he defined the term, must 
include: 


(1) security in the privilege of 


earning a livelihood; 


(2) security against the major haz- 
ards of disease, accident, old age, and 
disability; and 

(3) the security of decent homes. 

The whole machinery of our local, 
state, and national governments has 
been applied to the solution of the 
problems of security within these 
fields. Our slow emergence toward 
better economic conditions, and our 
halting progress with social-security 
legislation, evidence our ability, 
through intelligent attack upon prob: 
lems of security, to make some prog- 
ress toward the achievement of this 
end. 

Along with our consciousness of 
some progress comes an equally evident 
conviction that the processes of politi- 
cal government will not, in themselves, 
bring security to us as individuals or as 
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a nation. Historically, security has 
never been achieved by the imposition 
of social, economic, or political regu- 
lations or safeguards. Each individual 
must make his contribution to his own 
security. In part, at least, security is 
an individual accomplishment—not to 
the extent or in the sense of the rug- 
ged individuals of the frontier, nor 
in the smug intolerance to new condi- 
tions and new ideas that characterized 
certain early colonists. Security neces- 
sarily consists, in large part, in the 
ability of the individual satisfactorily 
to adjust himself to his environment, 
to do whatever he may be expected 
to do, to feel a sense of competency— 
a sense of adequacy—in meeting what- 
ever problems his environment may 
present, a feeling of self-confidence, 
and a quiet courage born out of hab- 
its of success established in an environ- 
ment planned to nurture the charac- 
teristics, the responses, the techniques 
essential to successful living. 

Such individuals are not produced 
by chance. They are not the products 
of a hit-and-miss environment; they 
are not achieved in a modern complex 
society through the chance ministra- 
tions of unselected agencies. The 
most enduring institutions of mankind 

his home, his church, and his school 

have arisen to satisfy man’s need 
for that nurture and assistance essen- 
tial to the achievement of those abili- 
ties necessary for happy, successful 
living. 


Struggling Parents 


Home, for many of us, was a sure 
refuge in time of trouble. Broken and 
despairing, the feet of thousands of 
men and women have involuntarily 
turned back toward home with an 
assurance that once within those sacred 
walls one would surely find security, 
happiness, and surcease from sorrow, 
disappointment, and fear. The church 
has typified security, safety, solace, 
and protection for all peoples in all 
times. The school came later, but had 
for its purpose the identical goals that 
once existed solely for the home and 
the church. Millions of parents, strug- 
gling unequally and in a losing battle 
with the stern realities of an inhospit- 
able environment, have sent their 
children to school with a firm faith 


that, through education, their child- 
dren might escape from the limitations 
with which they have struggled, and 
emerge happy participants in a world 
too full of those things that make for 
happiness, success, and security. 


Subject-centered Schools 


The school accepted this responsibil- 
ity. For generations it gave its patrons 
access to the cultures of the past, 
the ability to read and to write, the 
special skills and techniques of profes- 
sional service; and in these ways con- 
tributed significantly to the individual's 
sense of adequacy—of competency, 
and thus builded for him that security 
essential to health and happiness. This 
gave us our subject-centered school; it 
led us to place our faith in knowledge, 
in acquired skills and techniques, and 
in that favored position which special 
knowledge always establishes. 

Unfortunately, the day and genera- 
tion in which special knowledge or 
technical skills alone were a guarantee 
of security, passed with the turning of 
the century. Largely unrelated, but 
none the less certainly, we emerged 
from an era well served by scholastic 
ability and academic achievement, into 
one wherein character, understanding, 
and the ability to meet new situations 
and to solve new problems were far 
more significant than mere knowl 
edges and skills. Our world expanded 
so rapidly that our little scraps of 
book-learned knowledge and our nar’ 
row skills were of little practical use in 
the situations in which we were con- 
tinuously placed. Educated persons 
were often knaves, or worse. Knowl- 
edge served the criminal and the ex- 
ploiter quite as effectively as it served 
the statesman and the builder. Men, 
by unsocial acts and commercialized 
injustice, were quite as able to build 
security for themselves as were those 
who adhered to ethical practices and 
socially desirable conduct. The meas- 
ure of a man was no longer his knowl- 
edge, his skill; but, rather, his 
character, his behavior, his attitude, 
and the purposes to which he directs 
his efforts. 

The modern school turns its atten- 
tion trom subject matter to children, 
from skill mastery to effective response 
to new and changing situations, from 
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complacent acceptance of what is writ- 
ten in the books, to a realistic consid- 
eration of the problems of everyday 
life. For children from homes made 
insecure by the onslaught of the de- 
pression, the school must build secur- 
ity out of the experiences which it 
alone can conserve in a changing, 
turbulent world. It must see the child 
as he is; it must understand the en’ 
vironment from which he comes; it 
must give him experience and confi 
dence in the solution of the practical 
problems of his present world. Sub- 
ject matter and skills are not discarded, 
forgotten, or neglected. They are re- 
lated to new problems and to new 
needs. 

arents and teachers are drawing 
nearer to the child’s world. They ex- 
plore, with halting steps, the world 
in which children really live, and to- 
gether with the child they emerge 
toward that age-old sense of security, 
competency, and adequacy, out of 
which men have marched forward to 
the continuous improvement of our 
culture, to the making of a world in 
which there is, in fact, life, liberty, 
and happiness for all. 


% % 


Los Angeles Times has commented en- 
thusiastically upon the nearly three-to-one 
majority with which the voters indorsed 
the school bond issue at a recent election. 
The people of Los Angeles thus have re- 
afirmed their determination to~ allow no 
material considerations to stand in their 
way where the safety, health and welfare of 
the children are concerned. 

Dr. Robert Hutchins, president, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who recently made several 
addresses in California under auspices Calli- 
fornia Teachers Association, declared that 
it is the duty of the Federal Government 
to equalize educational opportunity through- 
out the Nation. 

* * * 


Senora Madrona 


Alice Tenneson Hawkins 


San Pedro 


© ENORA MADRONA has grown a 
new gown 

And puts off her rags of rusty-red brown. 

Of golden-green satin the new one is 
styled 

That is soft to the touch as the cheek of 
a child. 

She wears a mantilla of glossy dark leaves 

And tassels of berries trim cuffs on her 
sleeves. 
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COMMUNITY 
LEADERSHIP 


ITS DEVELOPMENT IN 
A SMALL RURAL OR 
VILLAGE COMMUNITY 


Roy H. Norman 
Principal of Highgrove School 
Highgrove, Riverside County 


This article is based largely on my 
own personal experience in develop- 
ing leadership and responsibility in 
a school program in a rural com- 
munity for a period of five years. 
Wherever specific credit is due else- 
where it is indicated in this article. 


~—Mr. Norman. 


Bcdviis come from the crowds. 
They may come from any home, at 
any time, and without notice. It is 
highly important to a democratic na- 
tion to develop worthwhile leaders. It 
is up to a community worker to pro- 
vide the right environment in order 
that leadership may be discovered, fos- 
tered, and aided. 


In many cases leadership has been 
developed at home. However, many 
have leadership ability, but the home 
does not bring it out. Here is where 
a teacher plays an important part. 


Probably we shall never be able to 
estimate and appreciate the importance 
of the teacher, community worker, or 
counselor in the development of lead- 
ership, rural or village community, or 
otherwise. It is up to some one to dis- 
cover the spark of ability and then to 
fan it. In developing leadership and in 
educating, the important thing for us 
to realize is that school commence- 
ment is not intended to be the end of 
education, but the beginning of a bet- 
ter education. We should all continue 
to be students all our lives by always 
learning from the world’s best teach- 
ers, leaders and counselors. We should 
never consider that we are educated, 
but always in the process of being 
educated. 


Every successful leader believes in 
himself and his work. He faces his 
task with hopefulness and has courage, 
pluck and morale. 


It is maintained that every human 
being is a bundle of instincts plus in- 
telligence, and the greater the intelli- 


gence he has, the more of a leader he 
will make. It is up to the worker to 
aid persons in setting up for them- 
selves objectives which are dynamic, 
reasonable, and worthwhile, and also 
in helping them to attain these objec- 
tives. 


Arthur Jones, an important educa- 
tor, states that a leader is one who 
influences others to do something. An 
outstanding leader is one who is com- 
pelling and has unusual influence. One 
must endeavor to get others to develop 
intelligently their own personality. 
One’s personality is a real asset and it 
should be developed as nearly right as 
possible. The strong and weak points 
should be pointed out and developed 
or strengthened in a positive direction. 
No two leaders will be exactly alike, 
because each one must use his own 
personality. A big thing in developing 
leadership is to cause each one to be 
genuine in his actions. A worker must 
use patience, perseverance, and self- 
control in developing leadership. A 
sense of what is right must be created 
by the worker if he is to develop real 
leadership. 
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It is often the policy of father to 
grab what Johnnie is doing, or rather 
attempting to do, and to finish it for 
him. Encouragement and assistance, 
in the form of guidance, should be 
used instead of displaying temper at 
awkwardness, and uttering remarks 
which make the person believe he is 
an idiot. The worker should provide 
encouragement as constructive and in- 
ventive work thrive in such an atmos- 
phere. 


Let Johnnie Do It 


In working with a group-thought, 
discussion, and suggestions should be 
encouraged and welcomed by the 
leader. Fair consideration should be 
given them, but it is not necessary to 
follow them. 


The development of a sense of re- 
sponsibility to a group is essential to a 
real leader. He is their representative 
in most connections within the group 
and in relationship with other groups. 
The leader may be considered as the 
head of a “gang.” A group leader must 
have co-operation. Situations which 
bring about a dependence on co-oper- 


A New MUZZEY History 
Our Country’s History 


Dr. David S$. Muzzey—eminent historian and author of 
that phenomenally successful high-school history, The 
History of the American People—presents a new American 
history for high-school students. 


Organized on the unit plan without sacrificing chrono- 
logical order, this history gives a clear, consecutive narrative 
of the development of our country from its European 


beginnings to the present day, including an up-to-the-hour 


discussion of the New Deal. 


Wise selection of material, logical order, interesting style 
—qualities that have made Muzzey histories famous—are 


outstanding features. 


A handsome new format, careful typography, abundant 
new illustrations, and many excellent maps in color and in 
black and white make this an unusually attractive book. 
To be published in the spring. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco, California 
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ation for success must be tactfully and 
carefully used by the worker. The 
more a leader knows about his job the 
better able is he to bring about a feel- 
ing of necessity for co-operation. 


PERSON naturally takes a real 

delight in doing a piece of work 
well. He gets pleasure from doing well 
whatever he atempts to do. The joys 
resulting from fine execution of work 
are natural, and form one of the best 
means for getting results if the leader 
knows how to use them. One may 
expect superior results only under con- 
ditions which assure fairness and jus- 
tice, and under a leader who honestly 
practices them. Likewise the condi- 
tions under which leadership is to de- 
velop must provide situations which 
allow much interest and ambition to 
be put into them. 

Occasionally it is a good plan to 
make a person feel so strongly that 
you are trusting him to play fair in a 
certain matter, “by putting it up to 
him” in such a way that his sense of 
right and sportsmanship will make 
him feel that he owes it to you to do 
right. When this method is used, it 
should be done quite naturally and 
easily, without too much talking, and 
certainly without formally “putting 
Situations which 
will realize success in carrying them 


one on his honor.” 


out will aid greatly in this type of 
work, by an individual. 

Whenever a person is attempting to 
do something, and is making some 
success with his efforts, his success 
should be commended. A person may 
be caused to feel joy, in order to real- 
ize the greatest success, in carrying out 
his problem. If difficulties are experi- 
enced, the worker, as a guide, will 
endeavor to help the person under- 
stand and establish a solution to the 
difficulty, but not to solve it for him. 
Indeed, the worker, or director, in a 
group, will find that he accomplishes 
most by becoming a co-worker, “a 
member of the gang.” 

Workers should encourage the lead- 
ers to know the purpose for doing the 
various things which they do. This will 
help establish interest on the part of 
the leader. Situations should be intro- 
duced which depend upon knowing 
the purpose and reasons for doing for 
their success. Knowledge of and non- 


use will promote failure, but knowl- 
edge of and proper use will promote 
success in an endeavor. Such a situa- 
tion might be a competitive affair be- 
tween members of a group or between 
groups. 

The proper relationship between 
the leader and his group should be 
brought about. The group should first 
understand that their leader is not one 
who has absolute authority and con- 
trol over them, but the chief in rank 
of his companions. This position puts 
responsibility and authority into the 
hands of the leader, and a certain re- 
straint on the freedom of his relations 
with others. The leader may be called 
by his first name, he might even be 
nicknamed, and yet there must remain 
in reserve something of superiority 
and real dignity which the group rec- 
ognizes which makes it natural for 
them to respect and obey their leader. 
He may be intimate, but must not be 
familiar, and he should be courteous 
and thoughtful of the group's inter- 
ests. This, perhaps, may be best de- 
veloped by some team activities. There 
is perhaps no other phase of education 
which is so fertile as physical educa- 
tion in the number and richness of 
opportunities for expressing and de- 
veloping leadership. Of course, team 
activities may be carried on in almost 
every other type of education by the 
use of squads, groups, and various 
types and kinds of clubs. A boy was 
once heard to tell his team, “We are 
all on the same team. It happens that 
I am in the pitcher's box now, but 
each one of us will have to come to 
bat.” 

Another important factor to be 
gained from a group contest, by a real 
leader, is group approval. In actual 


actice this is found to be greatly 
sired and worthwhile. 


pr 
de 


F a worker is capable of starting 

enough worthwhile interesting ac- 
tivities in a community for most, if 
not all, in the community to attempt 
and show some leadership, one may 
say that that worker is doing a noble 
and very successful piece of work. 
These situations may be ones in which 
wholesome competition, either by in- 
dividuals or by co-operation of mem- 
bers within the group is the activity 
or learning situation. If these learning 
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situations, or doing activities, have a 
real purpose, are well planned, and 
carried out well, it will not be long 
until the most timid and the one who 
is against this type of work in the 
group becomes interested and attempt 
leadership along some lines with rea- 
sonable success. This, of course, is 
done within the group and under the 
guidance of the one in charge of the 
group. When leadership effort is put 
forth by members of a group, it pleases 
the leaders very much to know that 
they are making good. The purpose 
of the guide, or worker, is to see that 
the leaders do not get switched onto 
the wrong track. The smarter a group 
is the more pride a leader will take in 
being the foremost one of the group. 


The Habit of Right-doing 


HE closer attention he gives to 

the exact performance of little 
details the sooner he will get the habit 
of doing right, and the sooner he will 
become a really helpful member of the 
team. However, this leader must take 
time to listen to his group. If a mem- 
ber of the group comes to the leader 
and asks him to give consideration to 
something, he should do so. It is easy 
to say “I haven’t got time,” but each 
time the leader does it he simply 
drives one more nail in the coffin of 
the team spirit instead of encouraging 
the proper growth of it. 

If a leader has something worth- 
while to say to his group he should 
say it, but, if not, he should keep still. 
This may be brought about by start- 
ing an activity where a supposed leader 
talks too much or too little, and nuting 
the success of his group in carrying 
out the project as compared with one 
which is considered more nearly 
proper. Usually the leader who talks 
too little or too much is not very suc- 
cessful. The worker should tactfully, 
but clearly point out the results of too 
much talking or too little talking on 
the part of the leader, discourage it, 
and point to the success of others who 
had talked only a minimum amount. 


It will be found quite wise to get 
the various leaders together occasion- 
ally and have the worker talk to them. 
He tells them of his plans and how he 
thinks things are progressing in gen- 
eral. The discussion of these matters 
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promotes a better relationship between 
various leaders and the head guide or 
worker. Likewise a talk between the 
group and their leader regarding the 
plans, efforts, and success of undertak- 
ings is very much worthwhile. In each 
case new stimulation is provided for 
further work and leadership. 

In order to develop community 
leadership, the various leaders of the 
various groups should be brought to- 
gether frequently. This will cause each 
one to know the other better and pro- 
mote a better and inspired feeling that 
each is really a partner in the same 
affair, and that such knowledge is im- 
portant and necessary to their success- 
ful teamwork. 

In the learning activity situations or 
group enterprises, started by the 
worker, leaders will soon find out that 
they must choose some one to do this 
or to do that. After a little experience 
they will find it much wiser to choose 
the right one for the particular tasks. 


HE worker must know that a 

group can not do the best in an 
atmosphere of gloom. He must create 
a cheerful situation and hopefulness. 
His example will likely cause leaders, 
within the group, to notice his success 
as “head” leader, and then they would 
likely endeavor to carry on in a similar 
way. Many examples show that acting 
properly, or setting the example, on 
the part of the leader causes very fa- 
vorable and successful endeavors on 
the part of others. A good joke, by a 
leader, frequently produces wonderful 
results. Benjamin Franklin has often 
been called “the grand old man” of 
the Constitutional Convention of 
1787. This title is no doubt largely 
given to him because he frequently 
put the Convention on its feet by 
some wit or humor when some difh- 
culty seemed to threaten its possibility 
of existing until a definite conclusion 
could be reached regarding a Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

One of the main things a leader has 
to develop in his group is loyalty. This 
loyalty must not only be to himself 
and his group, or team, but also to the 
larger group, or organization. The 
leader here may set the example by 
carrying out cheerfully the orders and 
instructions from those higher in au- 
thority. Here a worker, or counselor, 





may set certain group activities up and 
through them show that loyalty is nec- 
essary on the part of the leader to the 
group as well as loyalty of the group 
to the leader. Through the process 
it is essential to establish the fact that 
a leader’s team, a part of the group, 
should play its part therein as loyally 
as the leader would want the individ- 
uals of his team to play their parts. 


A Spirit of Pride 
FTER a worker has built a 


spirit of pride in a group for 
achieving success, and the ability in 
their leader, he must through his own 
efforts and the help of the leaders of 
the various groups arouse their team 
to do its part well, and also arouse 
their interest in the success of the 
larger unit. If a worker does not se- 
cure this his work will not progress 
very much. On the other hand if he 
does secure it, he has made a great 
amount of progress toward instituting 
an integrated program for developing 
leadership in a small or rural village 
community. 


If a member of a group has a sug- 
gestion, it should be considered by 
the leader of the group. If it has real 
value, assure him it will receive full 
consideration and be brought to the 
attention of the main one in charge of 
the community. If the suggestions are 
worthwhile see that the person sug- 
gesting it has a personal interview 
with persons higher in control. This 
certainly makes very real to him and 
others of the group his importance as 
a member of it. Many members of the 
group, knowing of the success of some 
worthwhile suggestion on the part of 
one of their number will try to do 
something worthwhile for the group. 
It will be necessary for the worker to 
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carry on work through assistants if the 
community is rather large. The worker 
and the assistants would then set the 
example of being loyal in all ways and 
in all connections. In the beginning 
these guides would have more of a 
direct personal connection with the 
larger group and its smaller parts. As 
time would elapse their direct personal 
connection and control would dimin- 
ish in favor of leaders being devel- 
oped from the groups. 


Through competition leaders will 
see the need for being real leaders. 
This is a powerful instrument and 
must be used with judgment. In com- 
petition a leader will see very clearly 
the need for ability, self-respect, ac- 
tion, loyalty, and pride. Results will 
show him that these factors are neces- 
sary essentials in order to get his 
group very far in matters of competi- 
tion. Leaders and members of the 
group will easily notice the need of 
the utmost co-operation in the group, 
from actual practice, and experience. 


Health is Paramount 


VITAL thing in community 

work and development of lead- 
ers is the health condition in the com 
munity and of each member of each 
group. It is necessary that some ade 
quate program of health work be 
carried on in the small rural or village 
community in order to carry on the 
most effective work there. The need 
of a good health program and sanitary 
conditions was clearly illustrated in 
the building of the Panama Canal. 
The French paid little attention to 
sanitary and health conditions in the 
Canal Zone when they were attempt- 
ing to construct a canal there. The re- 
sult was the loss of many lives and the 
spending of millions of dollars with- 
out realizing much toward the attain- 
ment of their objectives. Several years 
after the French attempt the United 
States built the present Panama Canal. 
However, the Americans went in there 
and almost the first important thing 
done in the region was the cleaning 
up of the swamps and the establish- 
ment of sanitary living conditions 
there. The result was the completion 
of the present Panama Canal. The 
important thing here is to realize that 
the welfare of a group is an important 
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Cinema Workshop 


Nationa Cinema Workshop and 
Appreciation League, 3551 University Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, has issued bulletin 1, 
covering its freld. 


Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid, president of 
University of Southern California, is di- 
rector of The American Institute of Cine- 
matography, 3551 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 


Fred W. Orth, instructor in educational 
cinematography, University College, Los 
Angeles, has contributed an important article 
on the motion picture as a new tool for a 
new education. 


consideration in making it possible to 
develop good leaders and permit them 
to do their best work. Not only must 
attention be given to this type of 
health matters but also to proper food, 
eating, and bodily defects. Both the 
physical and mental factors are impor- 
tant ones in developing leadership in a 
small rural or village community. 

There is really no set criteria for 
developing leaders. There are many 
devices, sets, and situations which will 
help. Probably we may say that there 
are several general principles involved. 
However, after a person becomes a 
leader, his own personal methods and 
conduct will decide his success in in- 
fluencing his group. 


EVELOPING of leadership in a 

small rural community is a real 
problem in putting into effect there an 
effective and worthwhile program of 
guidance and counseling. A good or 
useful leader is one who influences 
others to do things that will result in 
improvement, in progress. Perhaps the 
two greatest elements in developing 
real leadership are proper guidance 
and training. 

a 

Governor Frank F. Merriam pointed out 
at a recent convention of California Farm 
Bureau Federation that the key factor of 
the state's entire financial picture is the 
item of 48 million dollars for unemploy- 
ment relief an item which cannot be 
escaped. 

Norman Hapgood, in a recent address 
before Fresno-Madera County teachers, de- 
clared that the depression has cost the 
United States far more than the colossal 
costs to us of the World War. 

* * # 


Long Beach Press-Telegram congratulates 
Los Angeles voters upon approval of a 
school rebuilding program aggregating $22,- 
000,000 and emphasizes the California idea 
of safe housing for school children and 
teachers. 

* & #& 


John A. Sexson, president, California 
Teachers Association, in a recent address at 
Sacramento declared, “The school must 
move over and operate within the modern 
world. Until it does it cannot hope for, nor 
expect, high recognition, and adequate sup- 
port by the public. 

“Despite all our teacher training and in 
the face of utter failure of our teaching to 
produce the kind of citizens we must have, 
we have failed or have refused to change 
either the content of our curriculum or the 
methods of dealing with the learner.” 
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Edueational Films 


A survey to list all motion pictures 
which have an educational value is being 
conducted jointly by U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation (Dr. John W. Studebaker, Commis- 
sioner) and American Council on Education. 
This includes not only the strict classroom 
film, but subjects useful to medical students, 
scientific workers, vocational classes, C.C.C. 
camps, teachers and other specialized edu- 
cational groups. The survey is being made 
under a grant from the General Education 
Board and is part of the work being car- 
ried on by the Council in connection with 
its sponsorship of the proposed American 
Educational Film Institute. 


More than 10,000 film catalog-cards have 
been mailed to 1800 sources of films in this 
country. Both agencies co-operating in this 
survey desire that this central information 
file be made as complete as possible. Any 
person or organization that has produced, 
now owns or has the exclusive distribution 
rights to any motion-picture that should be 
included in this list, and who has not re- 
ceived the film catalog-cards sent out under 
this survey, will be sent a supply of the 
cards upon writing to American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
dD: ¢. 


Migrant Boys 


Tuc Educational Background of Migrant 
Boys is a significant paper by Professor 
George E. Outland of Yale University, re- 
cently published in the School Review. 


He studied 5,000 cases registering at Los 
Angeles Central Intake Bureau, representing 
every state, also territories and foreign coun- 
tries. The average grade reached by these 
boys was 9.09. A ninth grade education had 
been had by 5.89% of the boys. High school 
graduates numbered 888; 101 had one or 
more years of college or university; only 41 
had not attended school at all. 


He concludes that “the more one works 
with America’s young migrants, the more 
one is inclined to agree with Lovejoy: ‘If 
every city would develop a comprehensive 
program of service to children and youth, 
the problem would soon solve itself. Ade- 
quate home relief, a vital educational system, 
and a generous program of recreation would 
so wed these youth—even in this time of 
depression—to their home cities that the 
stream of transiency will soon dry up.” 


% * * 


Archie J. Mooney, chairman, California 
committee on apprentice training, at a 
recent meeting of California Vocational 
Federation reported that a shortage of 
trained employes is faced in mechanical 
industries. A program of training should 
be established, Mooney declares. 
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The 
El Monte Plan 


Frank M. Wright 
District Superintendent of Schools 
El Monte, Los Angeles County 


‘Buz grouping or classification plan 
in effect in El Monte School District 
consists of the primary division, inter- 
mediate division, and departmental 
division. This plan is somewhat differ- 
ent than the conventional plan used in 
other schools. 

The primary division, which was es- 
tablished in February, 1934, in the 
Columbia School, includes all children 
from grades one to three, and differs 
from the conventional grade set up in 
that children are grouped into groups 
with only the teacher’s name and room 
number. 

Under this plan the majority of the 
children complete this division in three 
years. Some may take less time and 
some longer. No child is allowed to 
fail, but they are placed in groups 
where they can succeed. This may 
make it necessary to take more than 
three years but at no time are they 
permitted to fail day after day, and 
then at the end of the semester or 
year, require them to again repeat the 
same grade section. 

In far too many cases it has been 
found that the reason for failing the 
first time is still present, causing the 
child to again make unsatisfactory 
progress. The plan now is that every 
child shall show upward progress day 
by day, and that reading be thor- 
oughly mastered during this period. 
Failure to acquire reading skill is re- 
sponsible for most of the difficulty 
which occurs during the succeeding 
years. 

After the first year this plan proved 
to be so successful, that the entire 
primary grades of the district were re- 
organized to conform to the plan. In 
September, 1935, the former fourth 
and fifth grades were discontinued and 
reorganized into an intermediate di- 
vision and operated in a similar fash’ 
ion to the primary division, except 
that the normal period for completing 
this division is two years. 

After completing the intermediate 
division, children enter the depart- 





mental division, which is arranged by 
grades and which consists of the 6th, 
7th and 8th grades. Sections are desig- 
nated by use of the home- teacher 
room-number, such as the 6A-7 which 
indicates that the child is in the 6A 
grade and is assigned to room 7 for 
his home room. In this way, children 
are removed from the difficulty of be- 
ing unduly conscious of advanced or 
slower sections. 

Parents do not find information on 
the report cards which indicates the 
time children will complete either the 
intermediate or primary division, but 
this may be obtained from the teacher 
or from the office. It is believed that 
the school’s objective should be to 
develop the child in every way pos- 
sible. In the past, far too much em- 
phasis has been given to the grade 
placement, rather than to the develop- 
ment of the child. The elimination of 
failures makes a happier child, and be- 
ing able to succeed inspires him to 
do better work and to show greater 
progress. 

This plan has gone beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. It has proven to be 
much more acceptable to parents, 
teachers, and pupils than did the 
former classification by grades. 

Children are much happier due to 
the fact that it is possible for each 
child to achieve reasonable success. 

Failures are practically eliminated 
with the result that much of the difh- 
culty concerning report cards is re- 
moved. 

Report cards are issued as before 
with much emphasis being placed on 
individual differences, so that the re- 
port sent home to the parents indi- 
cates very largely the progress each 
child is making for his own individual 
ability. 


Petershams Story Books 


eB oun C. WINSTON COMPANY, 
publishers of the delightful Petersham illus- 
trated story-books, have recently published 
the newest, most beautiful and most appeal- 
ing of the series—The Story Book of 
Wheels, Ships, Trains, and Aircraft. Pre- 
ceding volumes covered Earth's Treasures 
and The Things We Use. In the latest 
volume are 128 fine pictures, printed by 
offset lithography in six colors. 
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Curriculum 
Experimentation 


BRosrrrt J. TEALL, principal, Benja- 
min Franklin High School, Los Angeles, 
has prepared a particularly interesting out- 
line describing curriculum experimentation 
in his school. 

The outline comprises five mimeographed 
pages, single-spaced, and is too long for re- 
production here. Highschool people who 
are specifically interested in curriculum in- 
novations may write direct to Mr. Teall. 

A section of special significance deals 
with the re-training or re-education of the 


teachers. 





TEACHERS 
and the 
INCOME TAX 


Elmer H. Stcffelbach, Ph.D. 


Director of Research, California Teachers 
Association 


@. June 13, 1935, Governor Mer- 
riam officially approved Assembly Bill 
No. 1182 which thereby became a 
law known as “The Personal Income 
Tax Act of 1935.” 

The purpose of the present article 
is not to discuss the theory of the 
income tax, but rather to explain 
briefly and in a general way the main 
provisions of the 1935 act as it ap 
plies to teachers who may be affected 
by it. It may be well to point out, 
however, that the theory of the in- 
come tax has been supported by the 
organized teachers of California as 
well as of other states on the ground 
that it taxes ability to pay, and is 


therefore in its essentials a just tax. 


Teachers Are Taxable 

Heretofore California teachers’ sala- 
ries have not been directly affected 
by income taxes, for the reason that 
the federal income tax law does not 
apply to the salaries of employes of 
the state or ot any subdivision of the 
state. The California Personal In- 
come Tax Act, on the contrary, ap- 
plies to such salaries in exactly the 
same manner that it applies to the 
incomes of other individuals residing 
in the state. 


Date of Returns 


“Returns” for the year 1935 shall 
be filed not later than April 15, 1936, 
and shall cover the period from Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, to December 31, 1935. 
Forms for making the returns will be 
provided by the state and will be 
locally obtainable, or may be had by 
writing to the Franchise Tax Com- 


missioner, Sacramento, California. 


Gross and Net Incomes Defined 

It is impracticable to state and dis- 
cuss here all the various and more or 
less detailed provisions of the Act 
of 1935. deals 
and particu- 
items. Teachers 


The present article 


only with net incomes, 
larly 


with salary 





drawing incomes from other sources 
such as rentals, interest, dividends, 
et cetera, are advised to study the 
provisions of the act with care. In 
cases where income accounts are com- 
plicated the safest, and in the long 
run probably the cheapest, course will 
be to consult the Income Tax Di- 
vision; Frar.chise Tax Commissioner. 


The terms “gross income” and “net 
income” as used in the Income Tax 
Act have special meanings. Gross 
income refers in general to the total 
income (especially in the case of a 
business man) from which certain de- 
ductions are made in computing the 
“net” income. Salaries, as in the case 
of the teacher, are considered net 
incomes. In studying the following 
paragraphs it will be well for the 
reader to keep this fact in mind, and 
that personal, living, and family ex- 
penses are not deductible. 


Who Shall File Returns? 


(a) Every taxable under 
the act shall file a return stating spe- 
cifically the items of his gross income 
and the deductions and credits al- 
lowed by the act, if having a net 
income of— 


person 


(1) $1000 or over, if single, or if mar- 
ried and not living with husband or wife; 


(2) $2500 or over, if married and liv- 
ing with husband or wife; 


(3) If having a gross income of $5000 
or over regardless of the amount of net 
income. 


(b) If a husband and wife living 
together have an aggregate net income 
for the taxable year of $2500 or over, 
or an aggregate gross income of $5000 
or over 

(1) Each shall file a return, or 

(2) The income of each shall be in- 
cluded in a single joint return, in which 
case the tax shall be computed on the 
aggregate income. 

The above statements are taken di- 
rectly from the body of the act. The 
unmarried teacher whose salary was 
less than $1000 (assuming no other 
sources of income) during the period 
covered by the return, and the mar- 
ried teacher whose salary was less 
than $2500 other 
source of income in the family) dur- 
ing the period covered by the return, 
are not required to file returns. Un- 
married teachers whose salaries were 


(assuming no 


more than $1000 and married teach- 
ers whose salaries were more than 
$2500 (regardless of the number of 
dependents) are required to make 
returns. 


Personal Exemptions 


In the case of a single person, a 
personal exemption of $1000; or in 
the case of the head of a family or a 
married person living with husband 
or wife, a personal exemption of 
$2500 is allowed. A husband and 
wife living together shall receive but 
one personal exemption ($2500). If 
such husband and wife make separate 
returns, the personal exemption may 
be taken by either or divided between 
them. 


Credit for Dependents 


A further deduction of $400 may 
be made from the net income for 
each person (other than husband or 
wife) dependent upon and receiving 
his chief support from the taxpayer 
making the return. Under the act 
this applies in the cases of children 
under eighteen years of age, and to 
persons incapable of self-support be- 
cause mentally or physically defective. 


In case a change of status of the 
taxpayer takes place during the pe- 
riod covered by the return, in so far 
as it affects the personal exemption 
or credit for dependents, the personal 
exemption and credit shall be appor- 
tioned in accordance with the number 
of months before and after such 
change of status. For the purpose of 
such apportionment a fractional part 
of a month shall be disregarded un- 
less it amounts to more than half a 
month, in which case it shall be con- 
sidered a month. 


This change of status applies in the 
case of persons who were either mar- 
ried or divorced during the year 
1935, and in the cases of children 
who (1) were born during 1935, or 
(2) who attained the age of eighteen 
years during 1935. It also applies to 
other persons who were dependent 
(upon the taxpayer making the re- 
turn) during only a part of the year 
1935. 


Further Items Deductible 


Certain items are deductible from 
the net income in computing the net 
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taxable income. Such items are ex- 
plained on the form provided for the 
return, and_ include and 
property taxes (other than improve- 
ment assessments), certain losses due 
to theft, fire, storm, etc., contribu- 
tions to charity and to non-profit or- 
ganizations of religious, scientific, 
literary, or educational character. 


personal 


Insurance benefits received because 
of the death of the insured whether 
paid as a single sum or in install- 
are also 
amounts received through accident 
and _ health Special care 
should be taken in filing returns of 


ments are exempted, as 


insurance. 
and annuities to be sure 


that advantage is taken of the full 
amount of the exemption. 


insurance 


The reader is advised to study 
carefully the instructions provided on 
the form respecting all of these items 
when making his returns. 


Rate of the Tax 
The Act of 1935 provides for pro- 
gressively graduated rates in part as 
follows: 


Net Income Tax Rate 

First $5000 (less personal exemptions 
and credits) ...... eciceeie 
Second $5000 ........ Secainaall la 
Third $5000 ......... ...3%0 
Fourth $5000 .. ....4% 
Fifth $5000 ...... ....5%o 
wet S700 occ .x bo Bae ae 6% 


The State Income Tax Applied to the 
Unmarried Teacher 


The amount of the income tax to 
be paid by the California teacher in 
An 


example or two will make this evi- 


most cases will be rather small. 


dent. The average elementary school 
teacher receives a salary of approxi- 
mately $1700. If she has no depend- 
ents, and if she receives no credit for 
taxes, donations, etc., her total tax 
will be 1% of ($1700 minus $1000) 
or $7. 

A teacher receiving the same sal- 
ary who has one dependent (a child 
under eighteen years or other individ: 
ual physically or mentally incapable of 
self-support), and who has, let us 
say, further deduction 
taxes, benevolences, 


credits for 
of $100, 


ete., 


will pay 1% of ($1700 minus $1500) 
or $2. 


The Tax Applied to the Married 
Teacher 

The married teacher (living with 
wife or husband) and the head of a 
family, it will be recalled, is entitled 
to an exemption of $2500. A head of 
a family is defined as any individual 
maintaining a home for one or more 
individuals related to him (or her) 
by blood, marriage or adoption, whose 
right to exercise family control and 
provide support is based upon some 
Such a 
teacher having a salary of $3500, and 
no dependents other than 
husband or wife, claiming no credits 


moral or legal obligation. 
having 


for taxes, donations, etc., will pay an 
income tax of 1% of ($3500 minus 
$2500) or $10. 

A married teacher with the same 
salary having two dependent children 
(under eighteen years) and receiving 
a deduction allowance of say $100 
will pay 1% of ($3500 minus $3400) 
or $1. 


Payment May Be Made in 
Installments 

The law provides specifically that 
the income taxes may be paid at the 
time of the filing of returns (April 
15, 1936) or in three equal install- 
ments: the first on April 15, 1936; 
the second on August 15, 1936; and 
the third on December 15, 1936. The 
return and remittance should be sent 
to the Franchise Tax Commissioner, 
Tax 
California. 


Income Division, Sacramento, 
Payments may be made 
by uncertified check payable to the 
State Treasurer. 

A Word of Caution 


The teacher should make sure that 
his income is such as to require him 
If it is, he should 
procure the form (Form 
540A, for net incomes of not more 
than $5000 derived chiefly from 
salaries or wages, or F540 for net in- 


to make a return. 
proper 


comes from salaries or wages of more 
than $5000 and incomes from busi- 
ness, profession, rents, or sale of 
property) either locally or from the 
office of the State Franchise Tax 
Commissioner and file his return with 
the required payment before April 
15, 1936. Accuracy in making the re- 
turn is of great importance. In cases 
where the income is complicated, or 
where there is doubt about exemp- 
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tions and credits, 

should be had. 
There are penalties for failure to 

make 


expert assistance 


returns, to make returns on 
time, or to make payments promptly 
Penalties for making false or fraudu- 
lent returns are extremely severe 


x* * * 


Mrs. Ethel Saxon Ward, rural super- 
visor, Santa Cruz County, and Roy E 
Simpson, district superintendent, Gilroy, 


both formerly of Shasta County, are mem- 
bers of a state-wide committee to studv the 
educational program for seventh and eighth 
grade children and to recommerd a new 


>ourse-of-study for those grades 


Sec 


Every Teacher 
Should Read 
This Booklet 


eacher s—like other 
| 


professiona 
people — work hard for their 
money, but very few make their 
money work really hard for them. 
Exacting demands of professional 
fe usually make impossible the 
constant attention and analysis 
necessary to make the best use 
of investment funds. 

How this problem is being solved 
by many people is told in this in- 
teresting little booklet ‘Why 
Should | Employ Competent Man- 
agement for My Money?” It tells 
what management can do to pro 
vide greater security and profits 
for investors and savers. 

Whether you have small or large 
sums, or wish to save $10 or more 
monthly, you will find this booklet 
valuable reading. A copy will be 
request, without ob! 


cant nan 
5 Uu 


yation 
Name 


{ddress eee usaaveunadl 
NORTH AMERICAN 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 





General Distributors for 


COMMONWEALTH 
SHARES and FUND 
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How to Inspire 
Student 
Confidence in 
Expressional 
Ability 


Edith G. Hagan, Instructor of English 


Chico State College 


Hi. who helps another help him- 
self use words artfully has passed on 
more light to life than through the 
gift of any body of materials. That 
saying has never had more meaning 
than it has today as the new sequential 
program goes into effect. The ability 
to use oral and written expression 
effectively is a source of personality 
integration second to none accessible 
to man. 

Severe are 


charges being made 





against the schools of today—charges 
of over- academic emphasis, and of 
startling lack of the developing of abil- 
ities—abilities to use English as a tool 
subject in expression that functions in 
everyday activities both public and pri- 
vate. The curricular offerings of all 
departments of all colleges are under 
critical observation. Psychology and 
common sense tell us that there is an 
undetermined overlapping—an over- 
lapping that means waste of energy, 
waste of time, and waste of money. 

In what way is the new sequential 
program concerned with the teaching 
of English in the grades? It presents 
not a course-of-study but a curriculum 
made up of pupil experiences—experi- 
ences that are developmental—experi- 
ences that show progress from year to 
year with suitable relationships estab- 
lished between the branches of the 
subject and the branches of every 
other subject—branches which include 
reading, literature, oral composition, 
grammar, spelling, and handwriting— 
branches that are intimately inter-re- 
lated, correlated, and associated with 
the business of living. 

The new sequential program has an 
activity base. Certain ideal proficien- 
cies stand ready to be acquired—cer- 
tain proficiencies which show posses- 
sions of reliable information, habits, 
skills, work patterns, attitudes— pos- 





sessions which, in brief, show not 
products of subject matter, but chil- 
dren’s experience with subject matter. 

If English is to be a lead subject in 
the socializing of the integrating of 
educational experience, no longer will 
children come to us and go from us 
with minds like desks filled with 
pigeon holes which in turn are filled 
with contents that have little or no 
relation to literature, learning, or facts 
of existence. No longer will children 
be lacking in problematic capacities 
for new and unexpected situations with 
abilities to see only one side of a ques- 
tion. No longer will teachers be “‘fit- 
ting marble blocks to stucco walls or 
making bricks without straw.” 


Work-Patterns of Experience 


English teachers in the grades are 
attempting to show how to stimulate, 
how to guide, and how to regulate 
what pupils do with subject matter in 
through 
work patterns of experience — work 
patterns that are, throughout the se- 
mester, collected and indexed and filed 
away for present and future use of the 
teacher of English. With such mate- 
rial at hand the right atmosphere is 
obtained in the teacher’s class room. 

After this right 
assured, there are few failures, for: 
there is material for the over-confident 
boy who lacks objective and outlook 
because he stands in his own light; 
there is material for the nondescript 


language activities various 


atmosphere is 


girl who is colorless and lacking in 
sparkle; there is material for the in- 
trovert who is timid and shy and nega- 
tive in his attitude toward life. It isn’t 
important that children should know 
what they need, but it is important 
that they find release and joy at find- 
ing what they like. The purpose of 
education is not merely to learn to do 
the right things, but to enjoy doing 
the right things. ) 
English teachers in the grades are 
attempting to show the value and 
worth of ability grouping, differen- 
tiated assignments, electives, collateral 
readings, projects adapted to special 
needs, and study helps in English. 
The formal theme is passing. The 
continuous, consistent supervision by 
the English department of expression 
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in other courses is increasing. There 
is an enormous stress on mechanics 
and a consequent demand for the for- 
mation of drill courses based on needs 
handed down to the English depart- 
ment from other departments. We 
have at last come to know how to do 
collectively what we have failed to do 
as individuals—“To voice our opinion 
of what is best slow gathering through 
the years.” Co-operation makes sensi- 
tive and gentle. Without this co-opera- 
tion among other departments, the 
teaching of English is cruel, ineffec- 
tual, stupid, and unpedagogical. 

English teachers in the grades are 
attempting to show how to travel the 
grammar-way to power in composition. 
Only one out of a hundred absorb style 
by dwelling in an aesthetic atmos- 
phere. “A violin is not born of sym- 
phonies. If one visits a shop wherein 
this instrument is manufactured, he 
finds shavings and a glue pot.” 


Needed Skill 


The new sequential program is not 
only particularly needed 
skills, but it is modifying somewhat 
the standards of correctness. The new 
English teacher is not a ferret, for she 
realizes there must be modification of 
criticism in the light of current usage. 
She also realizes there must be a con: 
stant succession of successful experi- 
ences, for no one grows by being pain- 
fully aware of repeated failures. Hon- 
est praise is the best of tonics; 
other kind is mere quackery. 


teaching 


any 


F the writing teacher has a delight- 

ful opportunity these days during 
this drama of changing nations, the 
literature teacher has a joyous oppor- 
tunity too—an opportunity to discuss 
a “thousand situations with a score of 
experiments here and another score 
there — breath-taking happenings in 
city, state and nation.” What, in fact, 
is more thrilling, more useful, or more 
artistic than the interpretation of the 
English race through literature? If 
good literature is boring to children, it 
is largely a result of its pedagogy. 
Aversion is most often due to analytic 
and laborious treatment of the classics 
by teachers who do not know the 
harm they cause. 
“Nine hundred ninety-nine people, 
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including teachers, read for experience 
gained through the story and content.” 
Why not use that method in teaching 
literature? Juvenile delinquency is 
more often due to lack of emotional 
expression than to anti-social acts. You 
can’t compel leisure reading or writing. 
There must be plenty of stimulation 
and fewer requirements and demands. 
Physicians are introducing armies of 
good germs to drive out the bad 
germs. Do we as English teachers 
know children’s books well enough to 
suggest glibly and attractively? If the 
English department is not leading stu- 
dents to read and write joyously “on 
their own,” it is falling far short of its 
duty. 


* * * 


A New Culture 


Francis J. Flynn, Principal 
Owens Valley Union High School 


Inyo County 


Gru is defined by Webster 
as “the enlightenment and discipline 
acquired by mental and moral train- 
ing.” This definition is vague enough 
to allow practically every individual 
to create his own concept of culture, 
and so he has. Consequently, we hear 
much talk of a “new culture.” Imme- 
diately the question comes to one’s 
mind—has the old culture failed us, or 
what is meant by a “new culture”? 
Yes, I think that most educators agree 
that we must re-define this term, and, 
in so doing, create a “new culture.” 
During the last few years we have 
seen the breakdown of our economic 
the 
please, of our moral structure, and as 
a result, the breakdown of our educa- 
tional structure. When I say the break- 
down of our educational structure, I 


structure, breakdown, if you 


mean that we have seen, very def- 
initely, the weakness and fraility of 
our educational program. Our C.C.C. 
Camps are at present showing us this 
very thing. 

What has culture to do with all 
this? Our educational program was 
built, and still is in some instances, on 
the traditional culture pattern of cen- 
turies standing. Indeed, there have 
been many innovations such as: the 
introduction of shop work, mechanical 








arts, commercial arts, music, etc., but 
these were merely inserted into this 
traditional culture pattern. 

' 


We Neglect Now 


We took what we considered the 
best of the past and attempted to ap- 
ply it to the future; in other words, 
our goal was always the remote future. 
That vitally important time in a stu- 
dent’s life—the present—was entirely 
neglected. 

We taught Latin principally because 
the disciplinary training could be trans- 
ferred to other learning activities and 
because of its value in aiding the stu- 
dent with his English grammar. We 
taught the students two or three years 
of abstract mathematics, with never an 
indication as to when, where, or how 


they were to be applied to real situa- 
tions. 


Our history courses were so remote 
from the present life of the students 
that they were more in the vein of 
“fairy stories” than real life situations 
or happenings. Our music, art, and 
literature were likewise so dependent 
on and wrapped up in the past that 
we failed to make these so important 
things have meaningful value in the 
everyday life of the students. 


Throughout all this period of educa- 
tion we were very definitely living up 
to Webster’s definition of culture. Yet 
we have seen, brought about prin- 
cipally by the past era of depression, 
the weakness and the failure of this 
type of culture to “live” in the lives 
of the students. These cultural patterns 
have not served our youths as we had 
planned or hoped they would. 

Most persons vitally concerned with 
the educational program of the future 
recognize this need for a “new cul 
ture,” but many have yet to be won 
to this thought. Much time, effort, re- 
search, and thought must be applied 
towards reconstructing our program 
of education. The best of the past will 
be salvaged, and together with the 
best that the present has to offer, we 
will build a “new culture.” 


This culture will be based on the 
students present needs, their environ- 
ment, and most of all their evidenced 
capabilities. This “new culture” will 
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recognize the need to encourage the 
students creative tendencies in what- 
ever line towards which they seem in- 
clined and the need for a more prac- 
tical and useful appreciation of art, 
music, and especially literature. 

A critical appreciation of that most 
important social institution—the mo- 
tion picture—must be developed. Most 
of all, the students must be so taught 
that the need for any learning will be 
a present one. 

Already most of our progressive 
schools are on the way towards this 
goal. The path is yet vague and un- 
certain, but it is in one definite direc- 
tion—to make education live today. 
If we will start in the proper direc- 
tion, our goal will be reached regard- 
less of the obstacles and difficulties in 
our way. 


* * * 


Magruder’s American 
Government 


To assist the schools in keeping abreast 
of the changing governmental scene, Ma- 
gruder’s American Government is offered at 
the beginning of each calendar year by 
Allyn and Bacon. The 1936 edition is now 
ready, and this year, with its great array 
of new material, will be welcomed by the 
many California schools where it is known. 
Among other revisions, the chapter on 
the Recovery Program and Accomplishments 
has been rewritten and brought down to 
date. There is a new chapter on Newly 
Created National Organizations, and a val- 
uable and interesting chapter on Unem- 
ployment: Relief, and Proposed 
Remedies, which contains a discussion of 
the new banking act, the holding company 
act, baby bonds and the N.R.A. decision. 
In fact, the developments of the year are 
adequately treated. There are 
pictures, charts, and maps. 


Causes, 


many new 

Magruder’s American Government is rec- 
ognized as the standard in this field. There 
is a growing realization among teachers that 
preparation for intelligent citizenship should 
include study of the movements and the 
living problems of today. From the stand- 
point of interest, too, an up-to-date book 
has a great advantage, for boys and girls 
have a lively curiosity about those things 
that are constantly referred to in newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio talks, and conversa- 
tions. 

The California office and depository of 
Allyn and Bacon is at 560 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, with B. F. Hemp in charge. 
Robert C. Hamilton is sales representative 
for Northern California. Wayne L. Merrill 
and William B. Ryan cover Southern Cali- 
fornia from Los Angeles. 




















VITALIZING 
ORAL 
REPORTS 


Mrs. Novella Nicholson, Vice Principal 
John Burroughs Junior High School 
Burbank 


Tir teacher of the content subjects 
in a school organized on an informal 
basis is frequently confronted with 
the problem of vitalizing oral reports. 
The conventional “re-citation” method 
is severely frowned upon, but is the 
usual procedure of an oral report an 
improvement? 


The steps followed in the average 
social science or English class are 
probably similar to these: the pupil 
selects a topic or problem in which he 
has at least a minimum amount of in- 
terest, reads extensively and inten- 
sively to gather information, organizes 
this into a rather formidable outline 
that “book” and 
phrases in it, includes a bibliography 
of satisfactory (to the 
teacher) and “speaks” or “reads” his 
findings to the class. 


has many words 


proportions 


If the various members of the group 
are required to take notes the teacher 
is reasonably sure that some atten- 
tion is being given to the material pre- 
sented. Too frequently, however, she 
and the speaker are the only ones who 
really benefit from the work. 


Pertinent Questions 


The 


nouncing 


preparing of a report, the pro- 
and defining of difficult 
words, the taking of notes or the copy 
ing of an outline from the board, and 
the follow-up tests tend to be fully as 
formal as many of the methods we 
assume that we have eliminated from 
the classroom. While these activities 
are valuable in themselves and are not 
to be discarded, yet these questions 
arise: Is the time spent by the pupil in 
preparation and presentation justified? 
Do not the results tend to be stilted? 
Would there be greater advantages to 
individuals and groups from a more 
spontaneous method of discussion? 


In an attempt to remedy the for- 
mality of reports the following method 
of discussion tested 


was within a 


ninth grade social living class and 
proved more satisfactory than the for- 
malized report. The students and 
teacher in a discussion period concern- 
ing the type of report given by the 
average person agreed that the method 
used was often ineffective and bore- 
some. However, no one had a con- 
structive plan to supplant it and the 
instructor was asked for her opinion. 
She described various procedures such 
as the conference, round table discus- 
sions, and the panel discussion method. 
The group decided that a combination 
of the three would probably be the 
most practical and outlined the follow- 
ing procedure. Because of the inexperi- 
of the class the teacher neces- 
took an important part in the 
organization of the first discussion. 


enc 


e 
sarily 


Outline of Procedure 


1. As a beginning point the class de- 
cided that the same source of material for 
all would probably facilitate organization. 
Accordingly, everyone used the chapter in 
Rugg, Changing Governments and Chang- 
Cultures entitled “‘Frontier Thinkers” 
as a source for questions 


ing 


2. Questions and problems were to be 
formulated by the group as the chapter was 
read, a minimum of six being required from 
each individual 


3. The selection of a committee of three 


to criticize the contributions of the class 
was the next step. This committee, with 
teacher help, re-organized the material into 
several large problems worthy of class time 


and consideration 


These were: 
A. How should property be owned? 


1. History of the problem. 


2. Public 
ership 


»wnership versus private own: 


3. Present day attitude concerning prop- 
erty 


B. How did leading frontier thinkers attack 
the inequalities of government existing 


among men? 


1. Who were the frontier thinkers dur- 
ing the 1700's? 


2. What 
made by these men? 


constructive suggestions were 


3. What caused the masses to desire and 
attempt socialized government? 


4. Have any of their ideas been applied 
to present day forms of 
Where? Discuss 


government? 


C. How has the policy of laissez faire in- 
fluertced the development of countries 


or regions? 
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1. What is meant by laissez faire? 
2. Who was the originator of the policy? 


3. What are its advantages and disad- 
vantages? 


4. Where may it be used successfully at 
the present time? 


4. The next step was division of the 
class into groups according to interest in 
the listed problems. (More than three or 
four groups is seldom used. Too many 
tend to make classroom work cumbersome.) 
Individuals consulted Rugg and other ref- 
erences to get material for the problem 
chosen. Findings were organized in sum- 
mary or outline form, and bibliographies 
prepared. Numerous individual and group 
drills grew out of the written work. In some 
instances where the need was general, as in 
teaching correct bibliography form, class 
drills were conducted. The group of stu- 
dents weak in reading required a great deal 
of corrective help. 


As would be expected their work was 
from books suited to their reading age and 
was of a poorer quality than that of those 
who had been able to develop more inde- 
pendent habits of study. 


5. After two days of research the first 
group met with the teacher to do the fol- 
lowing: 


a. Select a chairman to lead discussion 


within the group. 

b. Select a secretary to make notations of 
the important points brought out in this 
preliminary discussion. 

c. Pool individual findings. 

d. Select one or two persons to present 
their ideas to the class. 


e. Work out “overhead” questions based 
upon the problem and designed to stimu- 
(This step was included 
after the first general discussion when the 


late discussion. 


need for it became evident.) 

The same plan of organization was fol 
lowed with each section as its members met 
with the teacher. While one division was 
meeting, the remainder of the students were 
working on their problems, reading, illus- 
trating some phase of their study, or doing 
work assigned by the teacher. Such assign- 
ments as the last mentioned were based 
upon the weaknesses that were apparent in 
the written or oral work. 


Blackboard Synopsis 


6. Those selected-from each committee, 
before presenting their material to the class 
as a whole, usually outlined on the black- 
board the outstanding ideas to be covered 
This was used for reference during the dis- 
cussion and was sometimes copied into note- 
books. The “chosen” ones became the lead- 
ers of a very lively and informal discussion 
period. At times the instructor found it nec- 
essary to redirect the conversation through 
questioning. Tentative conclusions 
formed by the class wherever possible in 


were 


order to “tie-up the loose ends of the 
problems. Emphasis was placed upon the 
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importance of forming unbiased opinions 
that could be modified as new facts were 
presented. 

7. In order to check subject matter con- 
tent tests were given with satisfactory re- 
sults. The weak students in particular assimi- 
lated a creditable amount of information, 
and they were undoubtedly more active in 
discussions than they had been under the 
more formal type of report. 


In the evaluation period folowing 
the first discussions the members of the 
class expressed satisfaction with this 
newer procedure. Many felt that they 
“learned more,’ were given more op- 
portunities to participate, and had a 
greater than before. This 
method was used quite frequently dur- 
ing the remainder of the semester. 

* * & 


A TRUE STORY 


Hazel Eldredge 
Adams School, San Francisco 


interest 


dp I'm happy! A small fist came 
down emphatically into the palm of 
the other hand—a fist not yet six 
years old. Jack was looking up eagerly 
at a large attendance chart on the wall 
where there were many paper air- 
planes in bright colors, all poised as if 
ready to take off. 

Today was the start of the airplane 
race! One might have thought it was 
a real race, the enthusaism was so 
genuine. And perhaps it was a real 
race—to them. 

It was an airplane unit of study. On 
the sand table a miniature airport was 
under construction. A hangar, with 
the “sock” overhead. (You know the 
pilot must take off into the wind.) 
Runways, beacon lights and airplanes 
were there. 

Behind this, covering a large sec- 
tion of blackboard, was a co-operative 
poster which seemed to be turning 
into a very busy landing field. On the 
bulletin board were photographs given 
us by airline companies, and a picture 
of Charles Lindbergh. “Lindy” to 
these little tots. 

Around the room was an airplane 
border which helped in making the 
room reflect the unit of study. There 
was a pocket chart for good behavior, 
inviting the children to be courteous 
and thus earn a pretty colored air- 
plane. 

In the center of the room, the chil- 
dren were building a large monoplane 






















—one that they could ride in, and the 
many imaginary trips taken, furnished 
splendid opportunity for oral expres- 
sion. 

Next to this, was the ticket office, 
where one could buy a ticket to dis- 
tant lands and inquire just when the 
next plane was leaving. There were 
interesting discussions supplemented 
with many pictures. How a parachute 
opens; what a plane-carrier is; what 
the “stick” is for; how the rudder bar 
works; what pontoons are for; what 
is meant by nose-diving and banking. 
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And then came the China Clipper 
and a trip to the Marina to see this 
wonder of the air take off on its first 
flight! And when the tiny parachutes 
were released, an American flag at- 
tached to each—what a thrill! 

Other children in the school became 
interested, for on the art table was a 
tiny plane carved from wood by the 
skilful hands of a sixth grade boy. 

And so Jack was happy in this air- 
plane setting and so was his teacher- 
not because the race was starting that 
day. Just joy in serving. 

What a privilege! 





You will find in 


APPLIED 
SECRETARIAL 
PRACTICE 


by SoRelle and Gregg 


. The many types of work done in a business office in their 


natural relationships. 


.. Practical projects based on these known office activities. 


. An intriguing correlation of the many skills required for 


proficient office work. 


.A special correlation of business English with such skills 
as letter writing, shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, office 
machines, and the many other related knowledges and skills. 


. The office manual approach to the subject. 


. The character-trait guidance and philosophy of two author- 
ities who are successful business men and experienced 


authors. 


. An inspiration to students and teachers. 


Applied Secretarial Practice 


List $1.40 


Applied Secretarial Practice Laboratory Materials....List .60 


Send to our nearest office for a sample. 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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THE GIFTED 
CHILD 


Charles Henry Hicks, Ph.D 
Burbank 


Ti gifted child is he who learns with 
ease; 

And knowing, understands the things he 
sees. 

His mind is happy and he seldom grieves; 

His body's strong and free from most 


disease. 


This child is one who loves to exercise; 
To test his strength and to surpass in skill, 
His weaker brother. His a firmer will 
Not prudely good nor proudly wise. 


He lives a full and normal childhood life 

Yet steps ahead in every circumstance; 

At home, in school he grasps each golden 
chance 

And gains enduring honors,—strength from 
strife. 


The gifted child can bring our glad to- 


0 


morrow, 
Free us from penury and from prosaic 


SOTrow. 


$4000 Prize 


A PRIZE of $4000 is announced by 
Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
&’ Company for the best basal textbook or 
textbook series in the field of social studies 
for the senior high school. The term social 
studies includes history, economics, civics, 
and sociology. Volumes co-ordinating two 
or more of these subjects are acceptable. 
The competition closes on October 1, 1936. 

This is the second textbook contest to 
be conducted by Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Winner of the 1935 competition was Mrs. 
Elizabeth Crowe Hannum, teacher in Chi- 
cago public schools. Her prize-winning 
book, “Speak! Read! Write! has been 
widely acclaimed as a basal text in senior 


high school English. 


* * * 


World Goodwill Day 


vv 

W ORLD Federation urges World 
Goodwill Day exercises, May 18, 1936, in 
every school in every community in the 
nation. A few other nations are making 
similar efforts. The principal or someone 
appointed by him is requested to serve as 
local director for that community. 

All organizations and all citizens are in- 
vited to co-operate with the schools. Full 
particulars may be obtained by writing 
World Federation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. A Goodwi!l 
Booklet may be secured from the Federa- 
tion at cost (15 cents). It contains sugges- 
tions, programs, pageants and plays 





Two Big Meetings 


N.E. A. Kindergarten Primary Department 


Department of Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Education, N. E. A., is 50 years old. 
It is working for the professional interests 
of all children and teachers of kindergar- 
ten-primary level. 

This department will have two sessions 
at the superintendents conference in St. 
Louis this February. Also sessions at Port- 
land next summer, 1936. 

Dues are 50 cents a year, lowest of any 
N. E. A. department. These dues make 
possible the sessions of the summer con- 
vention. It is your privilege and duty to 
join if you are interested in education on 
this level. Send dues to Mrs. Florence K. 
1210 Granada Avenue, San 
Marino, California. 


Hampton, 


From Portland next summer the edu- 
cational journey will continue on to the 
fascinating and colorful Orient, under 
leadership of its officers, Mrs. Eugenia 
West Jones and Mrs. Florence K. Hamp- 
ton. Come and be a member of this 
glorious tour! Further information, Mrs. 
F. K. Hampton, 1210 Granada Avenue, 
San Marino, California. 

* * a 


World Friendship 
Clubs 


Cauirornia State Federation of High 
School World Friendship Clubs issues a 
four-page leaflet of information. The faculty 
officers are: president, Mark M. Horton, 
Benjamin Franklin High School, Los An- 
geles; vice-president, Alice T. Hawkins, 
San Pedro High School, Los Angeles; sec- 
retary, Bessie L. Field, Glendale High 
School; treasurer, W. R. Rood, Polytechnic 
High School, Riverside. 

The student officers are: chairman, Mil- 
lard ° Lackey, North Hollywood High 
School; vice-chairman, Lena Aborate, San 
Fernando High School; secretary, Clayre 
Zimmerman, Glendale High School; treas- 
urer, Katherine Chowning, San Pedro High 
School; publicity manager, John Martin, 
Fairfax High School, Los Angeles. 

The handbook for high school world 
friendship clubs is sold at 25 cents. Inter- 
ested groups are cordially invited to write 
to the student secretary for complete in- 
formation. 

* & & 

Colusa Daily Times editorially states that 
the reasons for increased school enroll- 
ments are found in current social, economic 
and educational changes. Among these are: 
the force of public opinion favoring educa- 
tion rather than work for children; a 
greater need for adequate and complete 
schooling; better enforcement of school 
attendance and child labor laws; provisions 
within the schools for special classes; pro- 
grams of health education; and, in rural 
areas, better transportation facilities. 
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Colusa elementary school has adopted 
the platoon plan, the only school of its 
kind in northern California, with exception 
of Sacramento schools. 

Each teacher has her own homeroom 
subjects such as reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, etc., during the morning. In the after- 
noon she instructs classes in music, art, 
physical education, nature-study and li- 
brary-work, according to her specialization. 
In this way each teacher has opportunity 
to utilize her special talents. 

Principal George P. Barnes, under whose 
leadership the new plan is developing, re- 


ports marked success. 
2 @ 


Woodland Democrat editorially declares 
that California recognizes the vital role 
which Education plays in Man's struggle 
for better things. 


A County Musie 
Festival 


W. C. Andrews, Principal 
San Jacinto Elementary School 


Beiweeswe COUNTY citizens 
have become distinctly music-con- 
scious during the past five years. 
Music has forged steadily ahead in 
the rural schools until now it occu- 
pies an enviable place in the forefront 
of educational activities in this south- 
ern county. 

Much of the credit for awakening 
this lasting interest in music is due to 
the labors, dreams, and vision of the 
music supervisor of the county 
schools, Paloma Patricia Prouty, who 
in 1930 came to the county office. 
This interest and enthusiasm for mu- 
sic reaches its high point each spring 
of the school year in a unique and 
traditional presentation of an annual 
all-county song festival which brings 
together in one large group elemen- 
tary school children from rural 
schools scattered for miles around in 
this great county. 

Massed on the huge stage of the 
municipal auditorium in Riverside 
(supplied gratis for the occasion) 
these boys and girls, ranging from the 
fifth grade to the eighth, and number- 
ing from 500 to 900 from year to 
year, sing together in perfect unity 
and harmony. For a true lover of 
music it is a thrilling experience to 
listen to these young voices, fresh 
and lusty; to watch their eager re- 
sponse to their director, Miss Prouty; 
and to note the ease with which they 
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blend their voices and the clarity and 
purity of tone obtained. 
As these children 


without previous rehearsal in one 


sing together 


large unit, it might well be expected 
that a chorus so large and so young 
would sing raggedly. But such is not 
the case. The singers start together 
and end together. Every number is 
well shaded; there are fine big cli- 
maxes and a real sweep and smooth- 
The whole 
concert is a demonstration of what 
children can do when 


ness to each selection. 


thoroughly 
trained in choral singing. 

The children stand on a series of 
terraces, rising from the front of the 
auditorium stage. Some of them are 
garbed in the best that money can 
buy; others are in overalls and blue 
shirts. 
Japanese and many mixtures of other 
nationalities. But they are all tre 
mendously serious, resolved to make 


There are Mexicans, Indians, 


the concert a success. 

The first festival was given in 1931, 
just one year after Miss Prouty came 
to Riverside County as music super- 
visor. It met with instant approval 
and enthusiasm. This concert marked 
an outstanding performance for the 
school children as there had 


been no music supervision or organ- 


rural 


ized music instruction in the county 
prior to the school year 1929-1930. 


IVE rehearsals have been given, 

using the following material: In 
1931, Spring Cometh, a cantata by 
Kountz; in 1932, a cantata in cele- 
bration of the Washington Bicen- 
tennial entitled George Washington, 
by Wilson; in 1933, The Walrus and 
the Carpenter, by Fletcher, to cele- 
brate the Lewis Carroll centennial; in 
1934, a program dedicated to world 
peace, including choral numbers from 
the works of Beethoven, Gounod, 
Mendelssohn, Bortniansky and others; 
and finally in 1935, a Bach and Handel 
program honoring the anniversary of 
the birth of these two great composers. 


Each year after the music for the 
festival has been selected, intensive 
work is begun in each school by the 
teachers. All the children are given 
the music along with their regular 
music work. As the time for the pro- 
gram draws near, from ten to eighty 


of the best voices from each school 
are selected, depending upon the size 
of the school; and then on a Sunday 
afternoon, are brought in to Riverside 
by school bus or in private cars. 


Definite numbers are selected from 
each school for the reason that the 
huge auditorium stage is not large 
enough to accommodate all children 
who would like to sing. The super- 
visor has long visioned a place sufh- 
ciently large to seat several thousand 
children. Some travel a distance of 
over 100 miles to experience this 
great socializing and cultural experi- 
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a Month when you are 
$50 totally disabled by confin- 
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a Month when you are 
$50 totally disabled by acci- 
dental injuries (including automo- 
bile accidents). 


a Week when you are 
$11.67 quarantined and your 
salary has stopped. 


$25 a Month for illness that 
does not confine you to the 
house, but keeps you from your 
work. 
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quote the following from a letter writ- 


ville, Florida: 


your T.C.U. benefit as soon as claim is filed.”’ 


Cut Out Worry and Risk 


Everybody’s doing it now—getting under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella and letting the T.C.U. share 
the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine. Always the sensible 
course, it has now become the popular one. 

Decide now to become one of those fortunate 
teachers— 


—Who have no financial worries, due to Acci- 
dent or Sickness. 


—Who have a regular income in time of need. 


tear off and mail for complete information. It will 
place you under no obligation. No agent will call. 
Information will be mailed you. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
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ence of singing with boys and girls 
from all parts of the county. 














































and 
loyalty of teachers and principals 
in helping make possible this annual 
song festival is ample proof that the 
slogan Music for Every Child, and 
Every Child for Music, is deeply un- 
derstood and put into force in River- 
side County. In Superintendent Smith, 
Riverside County also has a most loyal 
supporter of the music education pro- 
gram. Since 1929, when the office of 
music was created, Mr. 
Smith has been a friend of music. 


HE splendid co-operation 


supervisor 


You aren’t HALF 
as SICK 
( When You’re Sick 


Under the 
T.C.U. 
Umbrella 


That’s what a Teacher 
writes about her own 
experience with unex- 
pected illness and 
T.C.U. Protection. We 





by Miss Ellen Richardson, Jackson- 


“The T.C.U. is all that it guarantees to be. 
Illness doesn’t make you half as sick when all 
the worry is taken out with a T.C.U. policy. 
You pay your bills promptly, for you receive 


—Join the T.C.U. 


sign your name and address in the coupon, 


456 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
saan ee seesaw assesses esas, 
To the T.C.U. 

456 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 
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Atypieal School 
(Continued from Page 11) 


procedure on the valid results we have 
obtained. However, we are still in the 
experimental stage, and we are co-op- 
erating with other people who have 
similar problems, hoping to be able to 
make better progress in the solution of 
our problems. 


The physical surroundings of the 
school are especially adapted to our 
needs. The school grounds are located 
in one of the outlying portions of the 
city. Here we have no neighbors that 
are troubled by our existence. The 
school campus consists of four acres. 
The school building and lawn are lo- 
cated on one side of the campus, so 
the main portion is largely for play- 
grounds and school garden. 


Good Garden Soil 


ean ar a PE A st aX SN iO” 


The soil is of an alluvial nature, and 
adapts itself readily to agricultural pur- 
poses. The school administration of 
Sacramento has been very generous in 
its attitude toward the school, both as 
regards furnishing adequate supplies 
and in the attitude toward experimen- 
tation. 
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The primary purpose of the school 
is, of course, that of handling a differ- 
ent type of child, therefore we need 
a different approach. Very few -dif- 
ficulties are met when we ask for the 
unusual in the way of equipment. 


The attendance of the school at the 
present time is about 165. This will 
increase to probably about 200 in 
March, which is the peak of atten- 
dance. The personnel of the school 
consists of 60% Nordic, 20% Mexi- 
can, 12% South European, 7% col- 
ored, and 1% Oriental. 


The children come from all parts 
of Sacramento and as many as 40 at 
one time have come from outside the 
city limits. The latter are admitted 
according to the laws governing chil- 
dren transferring from one elementary 
district to another. Children are trans- 
ferred to John Muir only with the 
consent of the parents. A committee 
consisting of the assistant superinten- 

Class in girls manual arts, where each girl does the type of sewing or other hand. dent for elementary schools, the school 

work she can do best. 2. The boys greatly enjoy school gardening. 3. Boys we : 

and girls engaged in doing all of the preparation, cooking and serving of the daily physician, the head of the research de- 
lunch, which is served to approximately 100 pupils. partment, the principal of the school 
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the child was attending, and the prin- 
cipal of John Muir to pass on transfer. 


selected for 

their ability to handle this type of 
child, as well as some special ability in 
a particular line. Their subjects are as 
follows: A teacher of domestic arts 
and sciences, (this teacher takes charge 
of the cafeteria, which feeds from 60 
to 125 children each day. The work is 
done by the children. The foods used 
are those foods that could be prepared 
in the homes of those less fortunate 
people whose children are coming to 
the John Muir School). Two men 
teachers, one a teacher of basketry, 
woodwork and gardening, and the 
other, physical education, shop and 
arithmetic. Eight others, all women 
teachers of academic subjects, liber- 
ally interspersed with music, art and 
science. 


HE teachers were 


In size the smallest classes range 
from 12 to 15. In these classes the 
mental ability of children is from two 
to five years of age. Those with more 
ability are placed in larger groups. The 
larger groups contain 18 to 22. 

The needs of the children are met 
by the program of the school. Rea- 
lizing that their interest span is short, 
work of an active kind alternates with 
that of a more quiet nature. Much 
activity requiring physical activity is 
used because so many of these chil- 
dren suffer from lack of physical co- 
ordination. As these children have 
failed in so many cases and do not 
have an intense interest in life, the 
work is highly motivated. 


Many Projects Used 

Many projects are set up. These 
projects are not conducted for too long 
a time. Work is integrated where pos- 
sible, arithmetic, for instance, is taught 
as much in the shop, in the cafeteria, 
and in the sewing room, as it is taught 
in the regular classrooms. Various sec- 
tions of children have different pro- 
grams calling for a greater or less 
amount of academic work. Even within 
these groups, individual differences are 
noted, and programs are suited to the 
needs of the individual child. 

In cases of children who have not 
reached the reading level of 5/2 to 6 
years, mentally speaking, word recog- 
nition is taught, rather than attempts 
to teach reading. These words are 
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taught by position or association, such 
as the words “stop” and “go” con 


nected with their appropriate color 
(trafic signals), poison labels asso- 
ciated with the skull and crossbones, 
and others of a similar nature. 

The amount of time spent on aca 
demic work varies from about 30% 
to 72%; the scheme then, is to try to 
meet the child’s life-needs as we un 
derstand them. 

The child’s program is absolutely 
elastic. In the hands of capable teach- 
ers, we will find schoolrooms where 
many different kinds of work are go- 
ing on. For instance, I have seen a 
group of older girls where one was 
studying geography, two were study- 
ing arithmetic, two girls reading, two 
girls drawing, and one girl working on 
the preparation of the menu for the 
next social affair to be held in the 
room. Was there any rhyme or reason 
to this work? Yes, I thought so, this 
teacher was getting each youngster to 
express herself according to her inter- 
ests as she saw it. 


OSSIBLY the organized group 

activities offer the greatest oppor- 
tunities for social development. Boy 
Scouts, Sons and Daughters of the 
United States, Junior H-Y group and 
Harmonica Band are the most flourish 
ing of these organizations. The teach- 
ings of these organized groups are rec- 
ognized both in subject matter as well 
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as in situaticns that enable the ideals 
of these clubs to be exemplifid. Valua 
ble community contacts are available 
because of these crganizations. And 
best of all incentive for pleasurable as 
well as profitable use of leisure time 
are furnished. 


We Evaluate Our Work 


Naturally, you will ask, “What are 
you accomplishing, have you ever tried 
to measure or evaluate what you are 
doing?” Yes, we have made a study of 
the later careers of our former pupils 
up to February, 1933, and we are 
planning to bring this study up-to-date 
in the very near future. 

In looking over the report which is 
open to anyone who is interested, and 
which was developed by Mrs. Cora 
Johnston, a teacher of John Muir 
School, we felt gratified to find so 
many of our former pupils engaged in 
profitable work. I would call it profit- 
able, because they are filling a niche in 
life and filling it surprisingly well. 

One may be shocked to see the hum- 
bleness of the occupation which they 
are following, yet, the greatest crime 
connected with the mentally under-en- 
dowed child, is that of trying to make 
him a competitor of the much more 
normal person. There are many 
routine jobs in life for the mentally- 
handicapped which they can fill very 
acceptably, and are very happy in do- 
ing them, and which would become 
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very irksome to the more highly en- 
dowed. Into these jobs we are trying 
to steer our pupils. 

In summation, with the help of the 
teachers of the John Muir School, we 
have tried to point out the advantages 
and disadvantages of attendance at this 
type of school: 


Advantages 


1. A school has been organized 
with a physical plant prepared to meet 
the peculiar needs of this group of 
mentally under-endowed and psycho- 
pathic child. 

2. A program has been planned 
which takes note of: 

a. A short interest span. 

b. Activities that stress physical co- 
ordination. 

c. Provides a very highly motivated 
course of study. 

3. The large numbers of children 
here makes possible groupings which 
are more homogeneous socially, men- 
tally, and physically. 

4. Smaller classes make possible in- 
dividual work with the pupil. 

5. Activities in the school are or- 
ganized in such a way that real char- 
acter-building can be accomplished for 
this type of child. 

6. In the the 
brighter child assumes leadership. In 
John Muir all are given greater op- 
portunity to share in leadership. 

7. Each child is put at a task, 
which he is able to do successfully and 
the old bogey of failure does not 
meet him at every turn. Confidence is 
gained by the child. 

8. Children in this school range in 
age from 7 to 17. Activities are pro- 
vided which meet their age needs, 
both physically and socially. 

9. Subject matter caused some of 


regular schools 


our most serious concern because the 
social age of these children was quite 
different from that of the child in the 
regular elementary school for whom 
the material was prepared. We are 
developing our own curriculum, taking 
into consideration the social interests 
of the child concerned. 

10. The conditions in this school 
are in keeping with the ability of the 
under-endowed child, and while they 
might not challenge the child of nor- 
mal ability yet they challenge this 
type. 

11. Follow-ups of these children 


show that many of them have ad- 
justed themselves to life situations, are 
earning a livelihood, and are very 
happy. 

12. Opportunities for social train- 
ing and development are given here in 
ways which would not be possible in 
other schools. 

13. Situations are created in which 
the children may actually be of serv- 
ice to others. As these children come 
from poverty stricken homes, as a rule, 
they have been recipients of public 
charity. Opportunities to help others 
frequently cause them to have a differ- 
ent view of life. 


Disadvantages 


1. Transportation by a streetcar 
and by bus, especially at the present 
time, presents hazards which worries 
both parents and teachers. It some- 
times prevents parents from sending 
them. 

2. The pupils sometimes feel sensi- 
tive when being twitted about coming 
to the “dumb school.” 

3. Parents sometimes feel humili- 
ated when being asked to send their 
children away from their local school. 

4. Sometimes parents refuse to 
send their children when they see so 
many foreigners in school. 

5. Many children who should be 
here are not. I should estimate we 
have only 60% of the children be- 
longing here. 


* %*# * 


Constitution 


). ee Academy of Political 
and Social Science will take to radio as 
a means of augmenting its service in 
providing a national forum for the dis- 
cussion of political and social ques- 
tions. 


In view of the widespread interest 
in the Federal Constitution, the Acad- 
emy will co-operate with the Commit- 
tee on Civic Education by Radio 
(representing American Political Sci- 
ence Association and National Advis- 
ory Council on Radio in Education) in 
the sponsorship of a You and Your 
Government series of broadcasts on 
The Constitution in the 20th Century. 
These programs will be presented over 
a nation-wide network of National 
Broadcasting Company, every Tuesday 
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evening for 19 weeks, from February 
4 through June 9, 1936, from 10:45 to 
11:00 Pacific Standard Time. 

This series presents both the conser- 
vative and the liberal points of view; 
the practical politician's attitude as 
well as the professor’s; the constitu- 
tional lawyer’s and that of the publi- 
cist. 

A folder containing a convenient 
schedule of the entire series is avail- 
able. Teachers, librarians, or civic sec- 
retaries may secure a quantity of these 
folders, without charge, for distribu- 
tion and posting on bulletin boards. 
Requests should be sent to National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


* * * 


Butterflies 


Albert Grote, Pupil in Science Class 
Phineas Banning High School, Wilmington 


= summer when school closed 
I started my collection of butterflies. 
With the aid of a net which my 
grandmother fashioned for me out of 
an old lace-curtain, I caught my first 
butterfly. 

Since that day I have procured a 
better net, one made of tarlatan, with 
which I have captured hundreds of 
butterflies. After reading about them 
in the books at the public library, I 
have classified my specimens according | 
to their families, giving the common 
and scientific names. 

The twenty species which I have 
succeeded in securing include such as 
the Cabbage Butterfly, the Western 
Swallowtail, the Sleepy Yellow, the 
West Coast Lady, the Monarch, the 
Marine Blue, and the Gulf Fritillary. 

As with many collections one is 
thrilled when one gets a rare specimen, 
I was delighted when I got my first 
and only Red Admiral Butterfly. This 
is not an uncommon butterfly in gen- 
eral in the United States, but, as I 
caught it out of season, I have reason 
to feel proud of it. 

In addition to using glass-covered 
cases belonging to the school, I have 
built two large wooden boxes with 
glass doors. I have mounted the but- 
terflies on pins, arranging them in 
groups of four, one male, one female, 
one showing the under-side of wings, 
and one in the spring form. 
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READING 
A JOYFUL 
ADVENTURE 


Julia Letheld Hahn, Supervising Principal, 
Third Division, Washington, D. C. 
formerly chairman, National Coun- 

cil of Primary Education 


ConsiveraBLe time has passed and 
many different “reading methods” have 
flourished and waned since Rousseau spoke 
of Reading as the “scourge of infancy.” 

Certainly learning to read is a much less 
painful process than it used to be. Attrac- 
tive books and increasingly better methods 
have made it possible for many children to 
read thoughtfully and with satisfaction to 
themselves. 

Yet the widespread need for remedial in 
the schools of our country would seem to 
indicate that for some children—an ap- 
pallingly large number of them—learning 
to read is still a “scourge” instead of a 
joyful and successful adventure. 

Certainly all of us who deal with remedial 
reading cases realize that many difficulties 
which may be keeping children from suc- 
cess, particularly in beginning reading, 
could have been avoided or at least lessened 
if someone had taken time and trouble to 
make a thorough study of each child's total 
development and had handled the whole 
classroom situation in such a way as to 
prepare the child to succeed. 

To some of us, the reading of books is 
a very satisfying experience. To others, it 
is a last resort in the way of entertainment. 
The main difference is one of interests, 
which have been built up through many 
experiences. J. B. Kerfoot expressed this 
point-of-view very well when he said: “We 
read quite literally with our own experi- 
ence. We read with what we have seen 
and heard and tasted and felt. We receive 
in reading, not directly by what the author 
tells us, but indirectly by the new uses he 
stimulates our putting our experience to.” 

This is even more true of children than 
of adults. Children must have a background 
of vivid experience in order to comprehend 
ideas that they will meet in reading. For 
expressing those ideas, they must be encour- 
aged to talk freely about their experiences 
so they will also have an adequate vocabu- 
lary and language facility in expressing their 
ideas in continually better form and more 
logical sequence. For that reason children 
must be encouraged and guided in using 
their experiences to interpret what they 
read in every possible way. 

Although adequate experiences and lan- 
guage facilities are implicit at every stage 
of reading, they are most vitally important 
at the beginning. Most children come to 
school wanting to learn to read. Most of 
them have confidence in their ability to 
learn to read. Practicing success is a major 





factor in learning to read. Practicing failure, 
on the other hand, is one of the most seri- 
ous conditions in our schools. 

Children’s failures in reading cannot be 
attributed to one or two causes. There may 
be many contributing factors. Meager ex- 
perience is perhaps the most common and 
significant factor in the lack of reading 
readiness. Children who enter first grade 
lacking wide experience in harmony with 
their interests must acquire it before they 
are ready to read. 

Because there are homes in which there 
is a lack of good books, magazines, and 
happy story hours, the use of these be- 
comes imperative as pre-reading activities in 
the school. Again, when a child’s opportuni- 
ties to work and play with other children 
have been limited, the school must take 
particular pains to make up the deficiency. 

* * # 

Woodland Democrat editorially declares 
that California recognizes the vital role 
which education plays in man’s struggle for 
better things. 

% * a 

San Francisco Chronicle, in a recent edi- 
torial, describes the pathetic conditions of 
the old fashioned school and declares that 
it was a fine device for taking the childhood 
out of children. Its philosophy was the 
doctrine of original sin. The wonder is it 
did not drive more children crazy than it 
did. Probably the “mischief,” which was the 
only wholesome thing in the school, was 
their salvation. 


Student Counseling 


Hlocu M. BELL, associate professor of 
psychology, Chico State College, is author 
of The Theory and Practice of Student 
Counseling, with special reference to the 
adjustment inventory, recently published by 
the Stanford University Press. This paper- 
bound volume of 140 pages will be of 
great practical value to all school people 
who are concerned with the highly im- 
portant field of student counseling. 


* * 


Southern 
Kindergartners Lunch 


Aynuat Christmas luncheon, Califor- 
nia Kindergarten Association 
Southern Section, was held in the beauti- 
fully-decorated Elks Club dining-room, Los 
Angeles, December 14. Mrs. Mattie C. Ed- 
monds, President, presided. Mr. Ploetz, 
soloist, and George Broadbent at the organ, 
presented Christmas music, followed by 
community singing. Dr. R. H. Kennedy 
gave The Indian Rip Van Winkle. Haruko 
and Her Folks was presented in a charming 
manner by the speaker of the day, Eva D. 
Edwards, lecturer, traveler and writer. The 
splendid program and holiday gathering 
was enjoyed by many honored guests, 
friends and members. 


Primary 









A New Publication 


AMERICA 
TODAY AND 


YESTERDAY 


VanzaA N. AKER 


Former Demonstration Teacher 


Tooele, Utah 
Dr. EucENE HILTON 


Supervisor of Social Studies 
Oakland Schools 


Homer F. AKER 


District Superintendent of Schools 
Red Bluff, California 


586 pages, 225 illustrations and maps 


Price $1.50 


American history for the fifth 
grade written at fourth grade 
reading level and arranged in 
units of child interest. These in- 
clude such units as The Story of 
Homes in America, which gives 
the story of homes from the first 
shelters erected by the Pilgrims 
to the modern homes of today, 
how they were built, heated and 
lighted; The Story of Food in 
America from colonial times to 
the present day; How Americans 
Have Clothed Themselves, How 
Americans Have Traveled and 
Sent Messages, Watching Busy 
Americans at Work, A Visit With 
Our American Neighbors, and 
Why America is a Good Place to 
Live. Under this last unit the 
story of schools from the dame 
school to the modern school of 
today is given, as are also the 
stories of music, literature, and 
art. 


Through these units the story 
of America is presented in simple 
form, depicting the progress of 
civilization from the time of the 
Mayflower to the China Clipper. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 

































United Action Brings Results 


We take pleasure in reproducing the above linoleum-block print, made 

by Mary Ham, student Riverside Polytechnic High School and first 

appeared in the school paper, Poly Spotlight. All teachers organizations 
might well emulate the plain lesson of this homely parable. 


Edueation Against Aleohol 


East Bay Narcotic Education Council 


Dorothy F. 


Dx: often hears the wish ex- 


pressed that the various agencies ‘n a 


interested in the 
field might learn to co-operate to save 


community same 
duplication, omission, and misunder- 
standing. To that end the East Bay 
Narcotic Education Council has been 
organized in that area. Its purpose is 
to “gather and disseminate informa- 
tion on narcotics and their injurious 
effects on the individual and society.” 
It is a non-profit, non-political, non- 
sectarian organization to promote, 
unify, and co-ordinate scientific educa: 
tion on alcohol and other narcotics. 


Osburn, President; Teacher, 


Westlake Junior High School, Oakland 


It is with the idea that this co-op- 
erative type of organization might be 
useful in other communities that this 
article is written and an outline of our 
procedure suggested. 

Our meetings are held monthly, on 
the second Monday evening of the 
month, in the library of a public 
school building. Premature publicity 
has been avoided. Invitations have 
been sent out to the state and local 
public school systems, and regional 
safety organizations, police depart- 
ments, parents and teachers associa- 
tions, dads clubs, recreation depart- 
ments, libraries, public welfare groups, 
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service clubs, and church organiza- 
tions. 

Our development has involved a 
gradual expansion from a few organi- 
zations and individuals to over 40 or- 
ganizations and over 100 individuals. 
Membership is free, with an annual 
voluntary contribution as our only 
source of income. 


Gradual Expansion 


Our present set-up provides for 
president, vice-president, recording 
secretary, corresponding secretary and 
treasurer, and the following regular 
committees: publicity, public relations, 
membership, fact-finding, speakers bu- 
reau, and library. The functions of 
these committees are probably self-ex- 
planatory. 

Our meetings attempt to fill a three- 
fold purpose: 

1. To acquaint the group with the 
alcohol-narcotic education activities of each 
of the individual organizations represented 
on the Council so that fine ideas may be 
extended or co-ordinated. 

2. To present up to the minute facts 
concerning narcotics that should be com- 
mon knowledge. These facts are sometimes 
presented by able speakers and sometimes 
by bulletins issued by the Fact-finding Com- 
mittee or by individuals who have discov- 
ered interesting material. The Library Com- 
mittee attempts to keep the group informed 
of new and usable books and materials. 

3. To plan community enterprises aimed 


to stimulate scientific narcotic education ac~ 


tivities. Under no circumstances does our 
Council sponsor any activity that is not 
strictly educational. 

Our East Bay Narcotic Education 
Council feels that the individual and 
community problems which arise from 
the present alcohol-narcotic situation 
can only be solved by a unified and 
co-ordinated program of education. 
We will be glad to be of any assistance 
possible to other communities which 
wish to build a local organization. 


* * * 


The Academic and Professional Prepara- 
tion of Secondary-School Teachers, com- 
piled and edited by William S. Graves, 
Professor of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, is volume 7 of the proceedings of the 
Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions. This paper-bound vol- 
ume of 250 pages is published by Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Of particular interest 
is Chapter II, Recent Trends in American 
Secondary Education, by Professor Willing, 
University of Wisconsin. The volume as a 
whole is rich in content and stimulating im 
outlook. 
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Word Recognition 
Test 


Mik anwitter Word Recognition Test 
by Charles E. Manwiller, assistant director 
of curriculum study and research, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Public Schools, is pub- 
lished by World Book Company. The test, 
a 4-page boklet, is put up in packages of 25 
with manual of directions, key, and class 
record. The forms A and B are of equal 
difficulty but different in content. 


The test is easy for the teacher to admin- 
ister and enables her to determine the pupils 
reading ability during the early stages of 
learning, grades 1B and 2A, and affords a 
reliable test for timely remedial work 


Eighteen Years 


Hazel Tripp 
Santee Elementary School 
San Diego County 


Mihasex E. WALTER has retired from 
La Mesa elementary school system after 
eighteen years of teaching there. Coming to 
California from Illinois in 1916, she began 
teaching at La Mesa, 1917, in a little build- 
ing of four rooms as principal, 1920 to 
1922, later as primary supervisor, a position 
she held for 13 years. The present building 
is nearly a city block in extent, with 22 
teachers. 


Miss Walter's retirement from school life 
is deeply regretted by both pupils and fac- 
ulty. Her Christian character and gracious 
personality were an influence for good 
upon all with whom she came in contact. 
Her years of service in California Teachers 
Association and San Diego County Teachers 
Association have given her a wide acquaint- 
ance among the teaching fraternity. 


= Mabel E. Halter 





Rider in the Sun 


Laura Bell Everett, Oakland 


Way does a boy want to run away 


from home? What is the lure, and pull of 
it? Edmund Ware not only knows, but he 
knows the heart of the boy. He makes you 
see Dan, feel with him, as he runs away, 
goes from an Atlantic city to the calling 
West. This s not a conventional Western, 
yet it is a story of the West. It should be 
read by boys and by those who would 
know boys. 

Laramie Jim satisfies Dans’ long ng fir 
the glamour of the West. He is the Rider 
in the Sun of whom Dan has dreamed. 
Edmund Ware knows the heart of a boy as 
well as does Booth Tarkington, but Ware 
never lets us laugh at Dan. The reader is 
with Dan through thick and thin, on the 
prairie, in the wheatfield, walking the cattle- 
cars, creeping through the hideous aper- 
tures, planning to go home, planning— 


Edmund Ware was for several years edi- 
tor of Hunting and Fishing and of National 
Sportsman. His writing has a certain dis- 
tinction that is felt in his magazine articles, 
and in Rider in the Sun. It augurs well for 
the books that he will write. Rider in the 
Sun is admirable. 


% * * 


Policy-Making 


Poucy Makinc By Teachers Orgen- 
izations—State Association Standpoint is an 
excellent and cogent paper by Dr. E. H. 
Staffelbach, published recently in The 
Annals of American Academy of Political 


and Social Science, Philadelphia. 


He declares that if teachers as organize | 
bodies should become sufficiently interested 
to use the penetrating influences of their 
organizations in support of general social 
issues, the social results undoubtedly would 
be far-reaching. 

Dr. Staffelbach is C. T. A. director of re- 
search and the author of an elementary 
school series of textbooks. 


* * * 


Freneh for Children 


eB vue NAUD COMPANY, publishers 
of Play-Way foreign language books, have 
brought out French for Children, o!d and 
young, color books numbers 1 and 2. 

These charmingly-arranged play~- books 
make easy and attractive the first studies in 
beginning French. Several hundred schools 
throughout the country are already us ng 
these books. Although intended primarily 
for home use, they can be used easily at 
school. 

One reviewer has pleasantly commended 
them as a real “contribution to amusing ed 
ucation.” Little children quickly abso.b the 
French words instead of coloring aimlessly 

The books retail at 25 cents each. There 
is a special discount in dozen lots to schools 

































Behavior-Problem 
Children 


Tis book is of practical interest to all 
workers in psychological clinics, and to all 
workers with problem children whether in 
the public schools or in special institutions 
As bearing on crime prevention through 
prophylactic measures in the training of 
children and youths, it is of practical inter- 
est also to those who are interested in the 
improvement of school standards and to 
those who are connected with work of social 
settlements in our large cities 


The authors, Dr. Harry J. Baker, director 
and Virginia Traphagen, mental examiner, 
Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public Schools, 
have made a study of the emotional basis 
of malbehavior, a field to which heretofore 
There is a 
definite plan for determining just where the 
individual difficulty lies. Chapter V of this 
book contains for the diagnosis and possible 
treatment of behavior-problem children 66 
items fo reach of which special questions 
are provided to be put to both children 
and parents. 


little attention has been given. 


A definite scoring system is provided 
The chapters of Part III present a very 
careful and suggestive discussion of the 
psychological, especially the emotional, im- 
plications of each item. The result as a 
whole is the Detroit Behavior Scale for 
which the authors present not only sugges- 
tions in practical aplication but also scien- 
tific validation. 


The book contains a great fund of prac: 
tical suggestions for procedure in both the 
diagnosis and treatment of malbehavior 
cases. It does not neglect the emphasis on 
tact, patience, and persistence that must be 
exercised by the psychological worker in 


dealing with personal and emotional factors. 


Published by The Macmillan Company. 


National Youth Administration has al- 
lotted $2,000,000 for work in California 
and is co-operating with California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Local boards 
of education are requested to issue bulle- 
tins authorizing school clerks, on school 
time, to prepare, under the 


statements 


principals 


direction, all required by 


No 3: A. 


Santa Clara County 


E. PADRE, official bulletin for the Santa 
Clara County Teachers Association, is pub- 
lished at San Jose. Ada V. Withrew is 
editor. She is the newly-elected president of 
C. T. A. Bay Section. The December is- 
sue of 20 pages is attractive in arrange- 
El] Padre, 
blazing the trail for educational progress, is 
a very creditable educational journal. 


ment and interesting in content. 
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An Experiment in 
Mathematies 


L. J. Adams 
Head, Department of Mathematics 
Beverly Hills High School 


Tur California visit of Dr. Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, has re-awak- 
ened interest in the plan of allowing 
students to proceed at their own 
optimum rate of learning. This prin- 
ciple is practiced in many phases of 
the educational system, notably in the 
elementary grades. The application of 
the idea in its entirety to high school 
mathematics is the subject of this note. 

Since the situation of all students in 
a given class working at individual 
assignments may prove to be undesira- 
ble under certain circumstances, it is 
wise to experiment with the method in 
a second semester subject. A reversion 
to the previous modus operandi is ad- 
vised if an unfavorable condition de- 
velops after a fair trial of several 
weeks. The contingency of furnishing 
supplementary material beyond the 
scope of the text for the brighter stu- 
dents must be foreseen and provided 
for. A lucid explanation of the scheme, 
showing its advantages and possible 
pitfalls, must be given the class at the 
outset. 

This technique has several com- 
mendable philosophical ideas for its 
basis. The Morrison concept of mastery 
as exemplified in the teach, test, re- 
teach routine has complete expression 
when the class is treated as a number 
of individuals rather than as a group. 
It is tacitly assumed that the mastery 
of facts per se will not occupy the 
whole stage of attention, but that the 
teacher will incorporate in the assign- 
ments those special devices such as 
laboratory experiments, field work, ac- 
tivity units and practical projects which 
ordinarily enliven and enrich the con- 
tent of the subject. Since the child 
will be at the focus of this individualis- 
tic plan the concepts of individual dif- 
ferences and integrated behavior will 
be in the foreground. 

The main danger is that of intro- 
ducing an unhealthy competitive effort 








directed toward speedy completion of 
unit assignments. When the students 
begin comparing their rates of achieve- 
ment with the emphasis upon speed 
rather than complete mastery and in- 
telligent understanding, the project 
falls of its own weight. Also, when the 
teacher finds himself acting as private 
tutor to thirty striving students the 
teacher’s health will suffer. Frequent 
tests, accompanied by graphs showing 
the students progress as measured only 
their personal 
achievement will help alleviate the 
first difficulty. The second can be 
remedied only when the teacher re- 
mains in the background while the stu- 
dents are studying, as he should. 


with reference to 


Quadratic Equations 

To become more specific, consider 
the case of a second semester class of 
advanced algebra students. The chapter 
in the text is entitled Systems of Quad- 
ratic Equations. The natural units are 
the algebraic and graphical methods of 
solution, tollowed by applications in 
word problems. 


The mastery test will be given at the 
end of each of these three subdivisions. 
The problems in the text which the 
teacher desires to begin with are wnit- 
ten on the board. A short explanation 
of the first method of solution is given, 
after which the students attempt the 
problems. After a student has finished 
those problems he comes to the teacher 
for a similar problem designed to de- 
termine whether he has mastered the 
If he can 
work this problem satisfactorily he is 


first method of solution. 


permitted to proceed to the next type, 
repeating the process until the end of 
the topic “algebraic methods of solu- 
tion” is reached, when he takes the 
test. 


If the problem set by the teacher is 
not done correctly the student must 
work more of the same kind until he 


has achieved mastery. At this stage 
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assistance of the teacher, discovering 
and remedying each particular difh- 
culty, is indicated. If the topic test is 
not passed with a creditable grade, the 
teacher's help again comes into play, 
and the topic is reviewed and a new 
test is taken later. 


Needless to say, the tests must be 
prepared carefully and certainly should 
be made comprehensive. At the close 
of this chapter certain excursions into 
analytic geometry and astronomy will 
show the class the far-reaching value 
of the laws expressed by second degree 
equations in two unknowns. 


A Three-Track Plan 


It will be found that the superior 
mathematics student is soon ready for 
supplementary material, long before 
the end of the semester. The average 
student will master most of the text 
topics during the course of the ten 
weeks. The weak student will derive 
great satisfaction and real benefit from 
the fact that he really knows some 
phases of the subject, although he has 
not proceeded as far into the study of 
advanced high school algebra as his 
more competent fellows. 


I trust that I have made it plain that 
this method is not new, but as prac- 
ticed whole-heartedly with complete 
devotion to the proceed-at-your-own- 
pace theory, is rather rare, and seems 
to deserve more general usage than it 
now enjoys. In any event the teacher 
will be attempting a variation of the 
usual procedure and will be watching 
with critical interest the unfolding of 
another venture in the teaching of 
mathematics. 


7 * ok 


Edith Wilson, San Francisco Assistant 
Distirct Attorney. points out that 60% of 
present day crime is deceit and fraud much 
of which could have been prevented with 
proper home training. 


* 


Home Economies 
Association 
Southern Section: Clothing. 


Tie: Thursday, January 9, at four 
o'clock. Place: Bullock’s lecture room, fourth 
floor, Broadway side. Program: Demonstra- 
tions of weaving, knitting, and crocheting, 
explained by members of the Bullock's staff. 
—Dorothy H. Glasgow, Publicity Chairman. 
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AN AMERICAN 
VOICE 


The following editorial from the San 
Francisco News, November 27, 1935, 
is of such timeliness and vigor, that 
we reproduce it in full. 


% ‘ E wish that the address deliv- 


ered to Bay Region teachers yester- 
day by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chi- 
cago, could be published in pamphlet 
form and distributed to every teacher 
and to every citizen of California. 


This man of 36 who came from 
Yale at 30 to administer the great 
university built by Rockefeller mil- 
lions on the shores of Lake Michigan 
spoke out yesterday with a truly 
American voice in accents of courage 
and wisdom that it was refreshing to 
hear. 


In the face of a drive on freedom 
of discussion before which too many 
of his colleagues have quailed, Dr. 
Hutchins made a noble defense of the 
principles that must govern education 
if America is to vindicate the hopes 
of its founders. Said he: 


Free and independent exercise of the 
intelligence is of the essence of the teachers 
tradition, and it is now in dreadful danger 


throughout the world. 


From the principles I have stated we 
may draw our conclusions about some of 
the burning questions of the moment. 
These involve the use of school buildings 
for public discussion, the right of the stu- 
dent to hold or express “radical’’ ideas, the 
right of the teacher to teach without ex- 
ternal interference, the right of the teacher 
to participate as a citizen of public move- 
ments or to debate as a citizen controversial 
issues. 


If we are to regard the school as the 
center of community life it is clear that the 
more community gatherings that are held 
there the better. Any legal group discussing 
any subject that it is legal to discuss should 
be not only allowed but encouraged to view 
school buildings as the natural forum for 
such discussion. The only basis of discrimi- 
nation that will work is that which divides 
legal from illegal assemblies. 


I feel much the same way about student 
meetings, student groups, and student dis- 
cussions. Most students are as a matter of 
fact extremely conservative. When I was 
teaching at Yale I used sometimes to des- 





pair of rousing them out of their apathy, 
indifference, and self-satisfaction. 


But I will tell you in the privacy of this 
gathering how to make the most apathetic 
students radical; the way to do it is to 
attempt to suppress them. This policy has 
never yet failed to have this effect. The 
student resents the idea that he is not able 
or cannot be trusted to think about any- 
thing but fraternities and football. 


I am far from denying that there are 
students who feel radical and are radical. 
I suggest that we shall not find the reason 
for their attitude in the teaching they have 
received or in the influences to which they 
are exposed in education. We shall find 
the reason for it in the world in which 
they have had to live. Instead of sup- 
pressing the traditional American right of 
free speech, we should set ourselves to 
remedy the cause of radicalism and try to 
bring order out of chaos. To find the 
methods of escape from our present dis- 
orders we shall need all the independent 
thinking we can command and all the dis- 
cussion we can arouse. The American 
method of dealing with such disorders is 
exactly this: to proceed by unending in- 
quiry and debate. 


I used to be opposed to permanent tenure 
for professors. I thought it was an invita- 
tion to mediocrity and that it had a de- 
pressing effect on professional salaries. I 
now believe that the greatest danger to 
education in America is the attempt, under 
the guise of patriotism, to suppress free 
inquiry, discussion, and teaching. There- 
fore I am now in favor of permanent 
tenure, with all its drawbacks, as by far the 
The search for truth 
must go on irrespective of political, eco- 
nomic, social, or religious prejudice. It is 
precisely when these prejudices are most 
intense that the 


lesser of two evils. 


search for 
truth is most important. Such a period we 
are now passing through. It behooves us 
all to stand firm and to preserve for our 
children a democratic, and American edu- 
cation. 


dispassionate 


Hysteria Destroys Democracy 
We are suffering in this country from 
the fringes of an hysteria that has destroyed 
the democratic hopes of Europe. Only if 
we can resist it will the educational system 
endure and give light and leading to the 
nation. Only if we who are the educational 


system can come to understand it our- 


selves can we expect to make our fellow 
citizens believe that in 


hope of our national life. 


education lies the 


How the teachers of America re 
spond to such an appeal is the test of 
their Americanism and their patriot- 


ism. Those who bow before the 
attacks of yellow newspapers and 
ignorant demagogues, are the real 


traitors, the real subverters of Amer- 
icanism. 





























RALSTON 


WY tuum Chapman Ralston—Coura- 
geous Builder, by Cecil G. Tilton, asso- 
ciate professor of economics, Connecticut 
State College. is published by Christopher 
This book 


concerning 


Publishing Company. 
intimate 


contains 
information many 
characters of early California hstory 
Dr. Tilton began his study in 1924 as a 
thesis at of California. The 


story which began to unfold was so absorb- 


University 


ing that it grew into a 424-page volume. 
It is filled with accounts of the economic 
and financial history of a significant Cali- 
fornia Ralston 


period 


was an empire- 
builder whose final record should have 
been very different. This book is a dis 


tinct addition to Californiana 

Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests, re 
cently published by Houghton Mifflin, are 
the best tests to meet adequately the need 
for a measurement of the degree to which 
pre- 
five 


children entering the first grade are 
pared to learn to read. The series, 
both group and 
constitutes a basis for 


includes 
and 


improved 


tests, individual 


tests greatly 


instruction during the 


reading 
highly-critical primary years. 

California County School Superintend- 
ents Association has as president David E. 
Martin, Alameda County superintendent of 
schools; secretary, Pansy Jewett Abbott, 
San Mateo sndent of 


schools. 


County superint 


Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
San Diego, recently presented its annual 
“Salute 
featured work in all depart- 


all-school show. The central theme, 
to America,” 
ments of the school, woven around Amer- 
ica’s golden 


1885-1935. 


half-century of 


progress, 


Centennial of Dana's visit to San Diego 
was recently commemorated in a play at 
Memorial Junior High School there. Dana's 


“Two Years Before the Mast.” 


much early 


ntaining 


California material, has become 


a classic in literature. 


Two Caxton 
Books 


Two new books from the Caxt Print- 


ers, of Caldwell, Idaho, have been received. 


The first is Off the Record—Love, Life 
and Politics, by Celya Cendow. This is a 
book of poems. The other, Under Desert 
Skies, by Irene Welsh Grisson, is also a 


book of pcems. It is beautifully illustrated 


with photographs and etchings. This little 


book will be of interest to Californians who 
love the desert and the plants that grow 
there. 
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C. T. A. SECTION MEETINGS 


A GENERAL ACCOUNT OF RECENT CONVENTIONS 


Durinc recent weeks C. T. A. Sec: 
tions have held important meetings and 
conventions. The North Coast Section meet- 
ing was chronicled on page 57 of our No- 
vember issue. A general account of the 
Section conventions appears on pages 50- 
53 of the same issue. 


The Bay Section meetings November 25- 
27, centering in Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco, were so varied and numerous as to 
necessitate an elaborate printed program of 
64 pages. The Institute Districts and Super- 
intendents were,—East Institute: 


Oakland, E. W. Jacobsen; Alameda City, 
William G. Paden; Berkeley, Lewis W. 
Smith; Alameda County, David E. Martin; 
Albany, John Franklin West; Piedmont, 
Harry W. Jones; San Leandro, Andrew J. 
Cartwright; Contra Costa County, B. O. 
Wilson; Richmond, Walter T. Helms; San 
Joaquin County, John R. Williams; Stock- 
ton, Ansel S. Williams. 


West Institute: 

San Francisco City and County, Edwin 
A. Lee; Lake County, Minerva Ferguson; 
Marin County, George E. Kendall; San 
Rafael, Oliver R. Hartzell; Napa County, 
Eva Holmes; San Mateo County, Pansy 
Jewett Abbott; Redwood City, John Gill; 
Solano County, Dan H. White; Vallejo, 
Elmer L. Cave; Santa Clara County, Lewis 
H. Britton; Palo Alto, Albert C. Barker: 
Sonoma County, Edwin Kent; Petaluma. 
David M. Durst; Santa Rosa, Jerome O. 


Cross. 


President Elmer L. Cave, superintendent 
of schools, Vallejo, and vice-president Ada 
V. Withrew of Los Gatos Elementary 
Schools, presented most successfully a series 
of programs of unusual value and interest. 
The chief speaker was Dr. Robert M 


Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago. 


Helen F. Holt as president of the class- 
room department, and John F. Brady as 
chairman of the resolutions committee, gave 
good leadership to their respective activities 


Many Honor Enrollments 
Earl G. Gridley, secretary of the Bay 


Section and his efficient associate, Mrs. 
Arline Hudelson, received many reports cf 
C. T. A. enrollments for the forthcoming 
year. They anticipate an unusually large 
number of 100% schools. 


At the Bay Section annual business meet- 
ing, December 14, the following officers 
were elected for the new year: Ada V. 
Withrew, president; John F. Brady, vice- 
president; Earl G. Gridley, secretary-treas- 
urer; members’ executive committee— 
Albert J. Rathbone, Centerville, and Edith 
Pence, San Francisco. 


State Council members were elected as 


follows: David E. Martin, Oakland; Wm. 
G. Paden, Alameda; Louise M. Beyer, 
Berkeley; Nina M. Farwell, Berkeley; B. O. 
Wilson, Martinez; Minerva Ferguson, Lake- 
port; Harold P. Baldwin, Oakland; Albert 
S. Colton, Oakland; John F. Brady, San 
Francisco; Henry I. Chaim, San Francisco; 
Con A. Davis, San Francisco; Edwin A. 
Lee, San Francisco; Edith E. Pence, San 
Francisco; Mary J. Sweeney, San Fran- 
cisco; Estelle Unger, Santa Rosa. 


Central Coast Section 


At old Monterey, historic California 
landmark and capital under the Spanish 
regime, assembled the teachers of four coun- 
ties —San Benito, Hazel R. Bengard, super- 
intendent, Monterey; James G. Force, su- 
perintendent; San Luis Obispo, Robert L. 
Bird, superintendent; Santa Cruz, Janie M. 
Stocking, superintendent; C. Roy Holbrook, 
superintendent, Santa Cruz City. 


The program committee comprised,— 
Bertha Hampton, sixth grade teacher, Haw- 
thorne School, San Luis Obispo; Grace 
Theobald, teacher of English, Arroyo 
Grande Union High School; Mrs. Francis 
Judkins, principal, Pismo School, San Luis 
Obispo County; Margaret McAuliffe, teacher 
of third grade, Fremont School, Hollister; 
Mrs. Clara Langford, teacher, Peralta School, 
San Benito County; Mrs. Eva M. Camp, 
rural supervisor, San Benito County; J. C. 
Frye, principal, Santa Rita School, Monterey 
County; Margaret Harper, teacher of eighth 
grade, Old Monterey Grammar School; 
Mrs. Juanita Pugh, teacher of first grade, 
Gonzales Union School; Mrs. Josephine 
Tyler, Santa Cruz County; Loretta Allison, 
principal, Mintie White School, Watson- 
ville; Elmer Lear, teacher of manual arts, 
Mission Hill Junior High School, Santa 
Cruz; M. T. Joseph, treasurer, principal, 
Bay View School, Monterey; Edna H. 
Young, last past-president, Santa Cruz. 


Mrs. Veva C. Watson, teacher in Oak 
Grove School, Monterey, as president of 
the section; James P. Davis, principal, San 
Benito County High School and Junior 
College, Hollister, as vice-president; and 
T. S. MacQuiddy, district superintendent, 
Watsonville elementary and high school 
districts, as veteran secretary of the sec- 
tion, all gave masterly leadership to a great 
and enthusiastic series of meetings. 


At the opening session held in the State 
Theater, the national anthem was led by 
Franklin A. Young, head of the Music 
Department, Monterey Union High School. 
The salute to the flag was led by Dr. 
Martin McAulay, Commander, American 
Legion. John A. Sexson, president, Califor- 
nia Teachers Association, gave the chief 
address of the day and received great 
applause. 
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Mrs. Delia R. Briggs, president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, presided 
over a large meeting of her group on Tues- 
day morning at the State Theater. Mrs. 
Briggs later was elected president of the 
entire section. 


The new treasurer is Charles E. Teach, 
superintendent of schools, San Luis Obispo. 


State Council representatives were elected 
as follows: James G. Force, Salinas; Robert 
L. Bird, San Luis Obispo; W. E. Elmer, 
Santa Cruz. 


A delightful reception and dance was 
held at Hotel Del Monte. 

The printed program of 38 pages was 
especially attractive and well-arranged. 

Mr. MacQuiddy reports that the Central 
Coast Section will be enrolled practically 


100% in C. T. A. for the calendar year 
1936. 


Northern Section 


Professor Fordyce Stewart of Chico State 
College as president of the C. T. A. North- 
ern Section for the biennium 1933-35 and 
his associates, deserve high praise for the 
unusually large and complete Eighth Bi- 
ennial Convention of that Section. For the 
first time in many years all of the counties 
of the Northern Section (except Modoc) 
joined in one great convention. The printed 
program of 24 pages outlined in detail a 
rich and varied offering of meetings and 
sessions. 


The institute units participating were,— 
Cities: Chico, Frank I. Cummings; Sacra- 
mento, Charles C. Hughes. Counties: 
Alpine, Eugenia M. Bruns; Amador, Wallace 
A. Wilson; Butte, Jay E. Partridge; Cala- 
veras, Charles F. Schwoerer; Colusa, Sadie 
V. Ash; El Dorado, E. J. Fitzgerald; Glenn, 
E. P. Mapes; Lassen, Wallace C. Mass; 
Nevada, Ella M. Austin; Placer, Portia F. 
Moss; Plumas, Leolla Riffe Schott; Sacra- 
mento, R. E. Golway; Shasta, Macie I. 
Montgomery; Sierra, Anna Forbes; Siski- 
you, Robert G. Dennis; Sutter, George 
Algeo; Tehama, Ruth G. Kerber; Yolo, 
Eleanor K. Bandy; Yuba, Agnes Weber 
Meade. 


The officers elected were: president, 
Jesse R. Overturf, deputy superintendent, 
Sacramento; treasurer, J. D. Sweeney, Red 
Bluff; secretary, Mrs. Portia Moss, Auburn. 


Among the notable speakers were the 
Mayor of Sacramento, the Governor of 
California, Vierling Kersey, Rabbi Norman 
M. Goldburg of Sacramento, Mrs. Kath- 
erine M. Turner, president of California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, John A. 
Sexson, president of California Teachers 
Association, Honorable Joseph Scott, Los 
Angeles, Arthur S. Garbett of National 
broadcasting Company, and many others. 


AMONG many group meetings may be 

mentioned one dealing with natural sci- 
ence in the secondary school. W. L. Johns, 
district superintendent, San Juan Union 
High School, presided. The speaker was 
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Olive Hunter, science teacher, Sacramento 


High School. 


The Kindergarten-Primary group was 
presided over by Winifred B. Dunn, Fre- 
mont-Jefferson Schools, Sacramento. The 
speaker was Ida Vandergaw, supervisor of 
kindergarten and primary work, Oakland. 


On Monday evening at the Sacramento 
Memorial Auditorium a large cast from 
Sacramento city schools presented “With 
Alice in Wonderland” as a special enter- 
tainment feature; Amy Greenlaw was chair- 
man. The charming daughter of Frank 
Smith, principal, John Burroughs School, 
Sacramento, took the leading role as Alice. 


State Council representatives were elected 
as follows: C. C. Hughes, Robert E. Gol- 
way, E. I. Cook, and R. W. Everett of 
Elizabeth Hughes, Oroville; 
Fordyce Stewart, Chico; Jay Partridge, Oro- 
ville; Robert Hartzell, Red Bluff: Leolla 
Riffe Schott, Quincy. 


Superintendent G. P. Morgan of Tuol- 
umne County convened his teachers in in- 
stitute at Sonora on November 25-27. Su- 
perintendent Morgan may be regarded as 
dean of the educational workers in Cali- 
fornia, having held the position of county 
superintendent for more than forty years in 
his native county of Tuolumne. 


Sacramento; 


The first teachers institute attended by 
Superintendent Morgan was at the old min- 
ing town of Columbia, in 1868. The min- 
utes of this early meeting were read at the 
session this year. 


Central Section 


The Central Section presented a fine 
series of programs under the able leader- 
ship of C. F. Denham, president. Mr. Den- 
ham is district superintendent of schools at 
Hanford. His successor, the new president, 
is Paul Edwin Andrew, 
tendent at Clovis. 


district superin- 
Among the leading speakers were Nor- 
man Hapgood and Cameron Beck. Sam H. 
Cohn, state deputy superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, gave a lucid and forceful 
address on Education in a Democracy. 
Harley W. Lyon presented the work of 
the Fathers Council, which is part of the 
Mr. Lyon is state 
chairman for Fathers Councils, California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and is 


principal of Longfellow-Burbank Schools, 
Pasadena. 


P. T. A. movement. 


Fresno and Madera Counties and Fresno 
City met jointly in Fresno. O. $. Hubbard, 
Fresno city superintendent, presided at the 
general session Monday morning: H. L. 
Rowe, Madera county superintendent, pre- 
sided Tuesday. W. Edwards, 
Fresno county superintendent, presided at 
the general session of Wednesday morning 
and C. E. Denham, president of C. T. A. 


Central Section, presided at the afternoon 
meeting. 


Clarence 


A special feature of the Monday after- 
noon section meetings was a series of edu- 
















































cational tours to representative industries in- 
cluding a creamery association, a newspaper 
office, telephone and telegraph company, 
cotton-oil producers company, and raisin 
growers. 


California Association of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Fresno unit, held 
a noteworthy luncheon meeting under direc: 
tion of Syd Glass, local president. 

The Fresno High School cafeteria, imme- 
diately under the main auditorium, served 
lunch throughout the convention to great 
numbers of patrons. The University Street 
Playhouse, under management of Fresno 
State College, presented the exquisite drama, 
Mrs. Moonlight. There were many other 
special features surrounding this great edu- 
cational gathering. 


At the Merced-Mariposa Counties joint 
institute at Merced the presentation of flags 
was made by the Kiwanis Boy Scout Troop 
and the flag salute was led by Life Scout 
Jack Hines. 

Louis P. Linn, secretary of the 
Central Section, reports that a large en- 
rollment in C. T. A. for 1936 was indicated 


by the enthusiastic attendance at the con- 
vention meetings. 


veteran 


Southern Section 


During the autumn and winter, Southern 
Section counties held institutes and teachers 
meetings from time to time in various 
series. These serial meetings proved highly 
successful and attracted widespread favor- 
able comment. There 


sional interest. 


was much _profes- 

At its annual business meeting the C. T. 
A. Southern Section held December 14, 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Arthur 
F. Corey, assistant superintendent, Orange 
County schools; vice-president, E. B. Couch, 
registrar, Polytechnic High School, Los An- 
geles; treasurer, Wayne F. Bowen, a teacher 
in Miramonte School in Los Angeles. 
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In addition to the annual business meet- 
ing, 30 special teacher groups, of which 
California Kindergarten-Primary Association 
Southern Section and the California West- 
ern School Music Conference are represen- 
tative, held their annual meetings as break- 
fast or luncheon sessions. All meetings were 
well attended. 


Three-day institute sessions were held in 
Los Angeles city and Riverside city, Decem- 
ber 16, 17, 18. San Diego and Imperial 
Counties held their annual teacher institutes 
the latter part of the same week. Other 
cities and counties in Southern California 
have held three-day institutes earlier in the 
year, or single day sessions distributed 
through the fall months. 


Interest in maintaining high standards in 
the schools, progressive methods in educa- 
tion; the New Deal and International Rela- 
tions have been predominant topics of dis- 
cussion in all these interesting institute ses- 
sions. 


Educational Abstracts brings out the in- 
itial number of its journal this month. The 
editor is Norman J. Powell; headquarters are 
at 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
new journal, featuring concise and accurate 
should 
prove to be of incalculable value to students 
and workers in the field of education. 


abstracts of educational literature, 


* * * 


Occupations, the vocational guidance 
magazine, is published by the National Oc- 
cupational Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, in co-operation with the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 
The December issue has several noteworthy 


articles on helping the handicapped child. 


The magazine is of high professional 
value not only to special workers in the 
vocational guidance field, but to all who 


teach children and young people. 


The learning situation, as recently discussed at C. T. A. conference in Los Angeles, 
is here charmingly in action in a modern California school room. 













THE CIVIC LEAGUE 


As a Socializing Influence 
Jean E. Lee, Teacher 
Benjamin Franklin School, San Diego 


- 
W. may well borrow a phrase 


from the Scouts, and define the Civic 
League as being in principle an “or- 
ganized the 
affecting the behavior-responses of any 
group must be reckoned the leader- 
ship within it, and the activities open 
to it. 


gang.” Among items 


In the Civic League plan the op 
portunity for leadership is not a matter 
f bullying, nor a whispered, behind- 
the-fence affair, but of open, frank 
discussion of merit—and all this re- 
ceives adult sanction and approval. 
The possibilities of action need not 
include a plan to break up a game on 
a coveted play-space. The group may 
decide how best to use the space that 
is theirs for a week by reason of rota- 
tion of space allotment. 

Teachers are always faced with the 
problem of the very shy child. A com- 
mittee membership may be one of the 
possible means of arousing confidence. 
A rotation of chairmanship brings an 
opportunity to serve a small group by 
presenting a report. The knowledge 
that the small group is ready to assist 
in preparing a report, or in answering 
questions from the floor, tends to over- 
come diffidence. Children need to be 
guided in giving such help. 


Groups Can Be Cruel 

The class organization offers op- 
portunities. A group can be cruel to a 
retiring or awkward child; or it can 
establish such courteous habits of pro- 
cedure that every attempt to share in 
the problems before the League is met 
with a consideration that gives the de- 
sired “satisfaction.” New leaders may 
be evolved in this way. 

There is usually a pupil who actively 
objects to conforming with the group. 
The Civic League affords opportuni- 
ties to establish evidence that for the 
most part a decision by the majority 


leads to satisfaction. The feeling that 
endless arguments are unnecessary, 
and block a desired end, can lead to 
an attitude of objective interest that 
can remove the glare of attention from 
the “block,” with benefit to the be- 


havior pattern of individual and class. 
The Teacher’s Place 


There are as many opinions as to 
the place of the teacher in the Civic 
League, as there are philosophies of 
any guidance plan. If you grant that 
guidance is needed, and that it is the 
office of the teacher to furnish it, then 
it follows that the teacher must take 
part in the Civic League, as a member, 
as leader- 
in-chief when opportunities arise to in- 
fluence social attitudes, directly or in- 
directly as the case warrants. If Kil- 
patrick believes that the necessity for 


as long as it is expedient 


temporary compulsion may arise, who 
are we to neglect to insist, for the 
moment? A favorable outcome most 
happily dims the memory of the com- 
pulsion. 

The teacher can guide in such a 
way that pupil participation in discus- 
sion, in planning, in sharing respon- 
sibility, in pleasure over desirable re- 
sults, can grow measurably from week 
to week. Much of this can be done 
while holding committee meetings. 
Much of it can be done, too, in a con- 
ference with the officers on some prob- 
lem of moment. This pre-supposes sev- 
eral things in return. 

The class must be “let-in-on” the 
responsibility for the satisfactory out- 
come of the major units of work. 
Worthwhile proposals made by pupils 
must be evaluated and included in so 
far as feasible. The Civic League pro- 
gram must be the formal expression to 
the members that their activities to- 
gether are in fact a co-operative enter- 
prise. 
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Theater Arts 
And Crafts 


Aurtiz book called Theater Arts 
and Crafts, a primer of practical aids for 
producers, has just come off the press. Pub- 
lished by Drama Teachers Association of 
California, it gives practical, sound advice 
on production problems in simple, direct 
language in response to demands from 
teachers who are faced with the problems 
of presenting plays in the schools but who 
are not prepared by training or experience 
for this important work. 


George Warren, drama critic, says that 
Theater Arts and Crafts is “eminently prac- 
tical, full of interest, and might well act as 
a guide to teachers of dramatics.” 

A bright jacket, carrying a decorative 
linoleum cut, clever small illustrative page 
designs, and an attractive layout, all done 
by Samuel Beeman, chairman of the mo- 
tion picture appreciation committee of the 
Association, produces a modern makeup. 
Editor of the book was Marietta Voorhees, 
who edits Theater and School, the quarterly 
magazine of D. T. A. 


Janice Clark Robison of the Burlingame 
High School and Drama Teachers Asso- 
ciation president, compiled the book and 
managed its publicaton. 


Those who wish to buy Theater Arts 
and Crafts may order it from Ester Goss 
at 38 Aragon Boulevard, San Mateo, at 65 
cents for the single copy or at 50 cents a 
copy if ordered in lots of ten or more. 


C. T. A. Bay Section, at its recent annual 
meeting, adopted a resolution condemning 
war as an instrumentality of barbarism. 


The Educational Scene, a journal of the 
modern renaissance, is published monthly 
during the academic year at Hollywood, 
California. 

The Board of Editors, including numer- 
ous distinguished school leaders of Southern 
California, are,—Walker Brown, William 
B. Brown, Ray Compton, M. E. Herriott, 
Robert Hill Lane, Charles H. Nettels, 
Edwin H. Trethaway, C. C. Trillingham, 
Elizabeth Van Patten and John W. Wilson. 

This stimulating and provocative journal, 
now in its fourth issue, is of great interest 
to all educational progressives. 


* * 


Hobby Shows 


How To Run a Hobby Show is an 
attractive, illustrated 16-page bulletin issued 
by the Readers Service Bureau of Leisure, 
magazine of a thousand diversions, pub- 
lished at 683 Altantic Avenue, Boston. It 
is for free distribution to community groups 


and organizations who contemplate putting 
on a hobby show to interest their people in 
the constructive uses of leisure time. 
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Teachers and Teachers 


Organizations 


Ruth E. Bynum 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


Biographic Sketch: Ruth Bynum, who wrote the winniny 


article on the subject of “Teachers and Teachers Organiza- 


tions,” holds a B. S. degree from the Southeast Missouri State 


Teachers College and an A. M. in English from the Univer- 


sity of Missouri. Her position in the Webster Groves School 


is that of director of extensive reading in junior high school. 


L. has been said that whenever 
three Americans find themselves in 
agreement on any one idea they get 
together and form a club, with presi- 
dent, vice - president, and secretary. 
Undoubtedly there is much truth in 
this statement, but it is not necessarily 
derogatory. It that 
Americans have realized, more than 
any other people, the value of collec- 
tive action. 


simply means 


In view of this, it seems hardly nec- 
essary to attempt to convince teachers 
of the value of organization, if they 
wish to accomplish very much that is 
worth while. What argument, then, is 
needed to persuade teachers that mem- 
bership in local and larger organiza- 
tions is beneficial and necessary? The 
old readers and copy book maxims 
should have persuaded them that 
united action is more effective than 
individua leffort, in general. The dis- 
cussion, then, concerns teachers organ- 
izations alone. 


Three questions may be asked by 
the teacher when he is asked to join a 
local, state, or national group. The 
first is: 


A Worthy Cause 


Have the teachers of America a 
worthwhile cause for which to work 
and definite goals which they wish to 
reach? The answer to this question is 
certainly in the affirmative. If it isn’t 
we have no business in the profession. 
Perhaps we have never formulated a 
statement of our educational philoso- 
phy nor definitely located our ultimate 


goals. However, if we are truly teach- 
ers we are quite sure of the value of 
the subject matter, ideas, and ideals 
which we try to impart, and we have 
at least some idea of the general direc- 
tion in which we expect to lead our 
pupils. Our value as teachers should 
increase in direct proportion to the 
clearness with which we have defined 
our philosophy and our objectives. 
Here we discover one great value of 
professional organizations, for the sec- 
ond question which the prospective 
member may ask is: 


How will professional organizations 
help us to achieve the results which we 
desire? There are so many ways in 
which they may assist us that a com- 
plete answer to this question is impos- 
sible here, or, indeed, anywhere, for 
their assistance alters with the chang- 
ing needs of the time. 
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A presentation of the most impor- 
tant of the educational philosophies is 
one function of an educational organ- 
ization. No one of these is forced on 
the members, but a clear statement 
makes a choice or a personal formula 
tion less difficult. 


A few years ago a principal asked 
each of his teachers to write a brief 
statement of his views on the purpose 
of education, and the value and pur- 
pose of his own subject in accomplish- 
ing that purpose. The files of local, 
state and national association journals 
were a great help in clarifying and 
organizing views and the greatest dif- 
ficulty was in getting the magazines 
needed. Someone else 
often got them first. Eventually almost 
everything needed for these state- 
ments were found in these educational 
journals. 


which were 


These journals are practically price- 
less as records of the history of edu- 
cation since the organization of the 
associations. The entire progress of 
educational thought in the United 
States is recorded in them and in the 
records of their proceedings from their 
birth to the present time. No teacher 
can afford to be ignorant of the con- 
tents of these volumes. 


| Gennaro of aims is insufh- 


cient, however, for effective 
national associations present methods 
and tools, as well as philosophies. Fre- 
quently some narrative of one teacher's 


method of meeting a certain situation 


@ Only through union can we build good schools 
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suggests to others a new avenue otf 
approach to their own problem. 


ATIONAL organization gives all 

teachers the benefit of leadership 
of the greatest men and women of the 
profession and the local and state 
associations enlist the help of the best 
people in local and state groups. With- 
out the publications of the teacher 
organizations and without association 
conventions we would have small 
chance of knowing of and using the 
information and inspiration which the 
greatest teachers and most interested 
laymen have to offer. 


Research is Essential 


Educational organizations make pos- 
sible and encourage research, which is 
one of the most practical tools, as well 
as one of the most effective weapons 
which the teachers possess. With the 
results of research available one 
method may be measured against an- 
other; that procedure can be con- 
demned and this justified with a large 
degree of certainty. Figures may occa- 
sionally misrepresent but they are still 
the most satisfactory rebuttal to criti- 
cisms. A sense of conviction, backed 
by honest statistics, is a weapon which 
will most often defeat the critics of 
our schools. To be honest, research 
must be extensive, and only organiza- 
tion makes this possible in most cases. 


Like every other profession, educa- 
tion needs the right sort of publicity. 
Our educational organizations make 
educational interpretation a part of 
their business. Articles which orig- 
inate with them appear not only in 
their professional magazines but in lay 
publications also. It is within their 
province to interpret education to the 
public. They must present new ideas, 
justify them, and help to popularize 
them. Without the publicity given by 
the educational organizations, teachers 
would find it very difficult to introduce 
new mehods and subjects. They help, 
therefore, to make education progres- 
sive and popular. 


Another function, and the last to be 
mentioned here, is the political func- 
tion. Educators must be represented 
in government and the needs of the 
schools presented to the officials. In 


dealing with politicians who may be 
influenced very largely by personal 
gain, an organization which represents 
almost a million voters cannot be dis- 
regarded, where the same number of 
unorganized individuals would be a 
negligible factor. 


Local, state and national associations 
have undoubtedly been largely respon- 
sible, through their political activities, 
for government approval of their ac- 
tivities and assistance with their finan- 
ces. And herein lies the answer to the 
last question which the teacher may 
ask when requested to join a profes- 
sional association: 

How will membership help me, in- 
dividually and financially? 


We are told that a well-known 
economist recently listed the work of 
the education associations as one of 
the three major factors responsible for 
the relatively large gain in the real 
earnings of teachers in the last decade. 
Isn°t a raise in salary concrete and 
personal enough? True, our earnings 
have shrunk somewhat in the last few 
years, but it is more than probable 
that they would have diminished still 
more if the various organizations had 
not taken immediate and effective 
steps to stop the shrinkage. These or- 
ganizations have been effective also in 
holding the continued confidence of 
the public in education through a time 
when this confidence was seriously 
threatened. 


Whole-hearted Support 


If the professional organizations 
make us better teachers and obtain for 
us more adequate rewards for our 
work they are certainly deserving of 
our whole-hearted support. It is be- 
coming more and more necessary that 
education have definite aims and effec- 
tive methods for achieving them. In 
these years when living is becoming 
increasingly complex it is necessary 
that teachers be more thoroughly 
equipped to train the children to meet 
the difficulties of life; and in these 
times when living is becoming increas- 
ingly expensive teachers must have 
salaries which will provide for decent 
living and adequate professional train- 
ing. Teacher organizations help to 
provide these. They deserve the sup- 
port of teachers. 
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California Teachers 
Association 


Board of Directors 


John A. Sexson, President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
320 East Walnut Street, Pasadena 
John F. Brady Vice-President 
Principal, Everett Junior High School 
San Francisco 
Robert L. Bird 
County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730, San Luis Obispo 
William P. Dunlevy 
Teacher, San Diego High School 


Clarence W. Edwards 
County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building, Fresno 
Roy Good 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Bragg 
Walter T. Helms 


City Superintendent of Schools 
Richmond 


Jay E. Partridge 
City Superintendent of Schools 
Oroville 
Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens 
Teacher, Second Street School 
1942 East Second Street, Los Angeles 
Section Officers 
Southern: Arthur F. Corey, President 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Orange County, Riverside 
F. L. Thurston, Secretary 
307 Continental Building 
408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
Bay: Ada V. Withrew, President 
Teacher, Los Gatos Elementary School 
Earl G. Gridley, Secretary 
Room 1, 2163 Center Street, Berkeley 
Central: Paul E. Andrew, President 
District Superintendent, Clovis 
Louis P. Linn, Secretary 
Principal, Washington Union High School 
Route 6, Box 100, Fresno 
Central Coast: Mrs. Delia R. Briggs, 
President 


Principal, Ausaymas Joint Elementary 
School, Hollister. 


T. S. MacQuiddy, Secretary 


District Superintendent of Schools 
High School, Watsonville 

North Coast: Neil M. Parsons, 

President 

Principal, Mendocino Union High School 
Mendocino 

Miss Shirley A. Perry, Secretary 
Teacher, Union High School, Ukiah 

Northern: Jesse R. Overturf, President 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
Sacramento 

Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Secretary 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Auburn 
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Los Angeles City 
Schools 


BR reconstruction Program of Los 
Angeles City Schools, 1933-1935, is a 20- 
page bulletin, richly illustrated, indicating 
briefly the initial steps taken by Los An- 
geles city board of education in the pro- 
gram to rehabilitate city school-buildings, 
following the earthquake of March 10, 1933, 
and to make an accounting of all funds 
expended for that purpose. 

Dr. Willard S. Ford, chief deputy super- 
intendent, states that the Los Angeles city 
schools are now completing the construction 
and rehabilitation of school buildings, in- 
volving an expenditure of approximately 12 
million dollars. The monograph was pub- 
lished to inform the public of the work that 
has been accomplished. 


In November the citizens voted 12 mil- 
lion dollars to continue the construction and 
rehabilitation of schools. The federal gov- 
ernment has allocated 10 million dollars 
additional for this program. 


* * * 


Teacher Rating 


Fioyvp J. HIGHFILL, principal, Uni- 
versity Evening High School, Los Angeles, 
has prepared an interesting statement on the 
rating system and transfer of teachers. It 
occupies two single-space 
pages. 

In it he points out that “a real task,— 
apparently an insurmountable task, has 
faced our administrators during all past 
history. Just how can human traits, char- 
acteristics, qualities, and abilities be meas- 
ured properly and then so combined on 
some scientific scale that an _ individual 
teacher may be ranked or rated on the 
proper comparative bases with his fellow 
teachers? Every practical-minded student of 
education knows that the solution to this 
problem has not yet been found. 

“In all fairness to more than 90% of the 
teaching profession something sooner or 
later must and will be done in regard to the 
methods of rating, promoting, transferring 
and dismissing certificated employees. Teach- 
ers must never be required to be puppets. 
If they cannot be real, true, brave, red- 
blooded American citizens with the power 


mimeographed 


of self-expression, initiative, personality de- 
velopment, and everything that makes for 
real manhood and womanhood—then the 
teaching game is not worth the price. “Bet- 
ter be a real man or woman in search of a 
job than be a molly-coddle in any profes- 
sion’. 


* % *% 


Mihemortes—3. by Duncan Ellsworth 
Clark, are interesting “gleanings from one 
man’s opinion, a comment on trends and 
issues appearing daily in Ventura County 
Star and Santa Ana Journal.” This attrac- 
tive little mimeographed brochure was issued 
by the author at Christmastide. 


RECREATION 


National Recreation Association Western 
Division Institute Conference. Recognizing 
Thirty Years of Service by the National 


Association 


Pace: Long Beach, Los Angeles 
County. Hotel headquarters—Pacific Coast 
Club. Session headquarters—Civic Auditor- 
ium Theater. 

Time: Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
April 1, 2, and 3, 1936. 

Theme: “Leisure—Living or Loafing”’—a 
subject commanding nation-wide attention. 

Program features: 

1. Research committee reports and open 
panel discussions. 

2. Consultant Service—Experts will be 
available on a wide range of recreational 
subjects to meet special problems. 

3. Exhibits of recreational publicity and 
arts and crafts from federal departments, 
states, counties, cities and school districts. 

Special features: 

1. Complimentary tour of the vast rec- 
rational resources of Long Beach. 

2. Tea and social hour at the Long 
Beach Municipal Golf Club. 

3. Thursday evening Good Fellowship 
dinner and costume ball at the Pacific 
Coast Club overlooking the sea. 

National Recreation Association: Joseph 
Lee, president; Howard S. Braucher, ex- 
ecutive secretary; George W. Braden, West- 
ern representative, 209 Ledyard Building, 
Pasadena. 

Local arrangements committee: Long 
Beach Recreation Commission, Municipal 
Auditorium, Long Beach; Clyde Doyle, 
president; Walter Scott, co-ordinating di- 
rector, Municipal and School Recreation; 
Dr. Frank Harnett, assistant director. 


* * * 


American Book Company has brought 
out Webster's Elementary Dictionary newly 
re-written for boys and girls. It is modern 
in every respect. The wide columns, large 
pages, large type and many other typo- 
graphical features render this handbook 
particularly suitable for elementary school 
use. There are more than 1600 pictures and 
8 page color-plates. 





Placement Service 


California 


Teachers Association 


offers placement service at nominal 
cost to its members. Members seek- 
ing placement service should ad- 
dress Earl G. Gridley, 2163 Center 
Street, Berkeley; phone THornwall 
5600: or Fred L. Thurston, 307 
Continental Building, Fourth and 
Spring Streets, Los Angeles; phone 
TRinity 1558. 
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Classroom Teachers 
Department 


California Teachers Association 
Southern Section Annual Meeting 


Awnuat meeting was held on Decem- 
ber 15, Trinity Auditorium, Los Angeles, 
with the members of the Executive Board 
and a number of distinguished guests pres- 
ent, as well as a most appreciative audience. 
Flora N. Cohn, the president, opened the 
occasion with a few words of welcome and 
greeting, after which the minutes of the 
1934 meeting were read by the secretary. 
The Salute to the Flag, followed by a beau- 
tiful organ number played by Mrs. Snow, 
of Los Angeles, were climaxed when Miss 
Cohn introduced Mrs. Susan Dorsey, who 


gave a brilliant, heartening and inspiring 
talk. 


Inspiring Reports 

After Mrs. Dorsey each of the following 
were heard from: Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, 
president, Kindergarten - Primary Section: 
Mrs. Georgia Parsons Deming, past-presi- 
dent, Teacher League; Albert M. Shaw, 
Western regional director, N. E. A. Class- 
room Department; Miss Shropshire, presi- 
dent, Business and Professional Womens 
Club, who told of the close spirit of co- 
operation her organization feels toward edu- 
cation; Mrs. Kirven, president, P. T. A. 
Fourth District; Mr. Carrigan, vice-presi- 
dent, Classroom Department. 

Vincent Maher gave an address dealing 
with taxation, teacher organizations, and 
public relations. He pointed out forcibly 
how alert all teachers should be against 
threatened 


encroachments on _ education 


particularly at this time even though it is 
not a legislative year. 

Committee reports and the treasurers re- 
port were received and approved. A dona- 
tion was voted to the Welfare Home. There 
was a dicussion of some outstanding ex- 
amples of teacher problems which have been 
recently before the public. 


Tribute to Flora Cohn 

One of the most impressive moments of 
the whole morning was when Mrs. Lowe, 
of the Executive Board, expressed the 
thanks she felt due to Miss Cohn for her 
splendid work in the past year. A rising 
vote of thanks was given Miss Cohn, to 
which she responded very graciously. 

At the close of the meeting the members 
of the Executive Board were asked to stand 
as their names were called. Miss Cohn men- 
tioned the regular meeting to be held early 
in January, and also invited anyone at any 
time to come to Executive Board meetings. 
With best wishes for the coming year, she 
then announced the meeting adjourned. 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


WHERE EXTRA - CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES ARE REALLY 
EDUCATIVE 


Harry C. McKown, Ph. D., Editor, 
The School Activities Magazine, 
Topeka, Kansas 


Ti elementary school probably 
offers not only as many, but better, 
opportunities for the development of 
really educative extra-curricular ac- 
tivities than does the high school. The 
reasons are not difficult to locate. 

In the first place, the elementary 
school has not gone “show crazy,” 
and, in the second place, it is not 
plagued with another type of educa- 
tional insanity—interscholastic compe- 
tition, both of which have seriously 
restricted the educational effectiveness 
of activities in the high school. 

With the exception of the home- 
room all of the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the highschool came from the 
college. In collegiate circles there has 
always been a considerable emphasis 
upon public shows—athletics, foren- 
sics, dramatics, music, pageantry, com- 
When the 
“people's college” came along it swal- 
lowed this college program, bait, hook, 
sinker, line, pole, fisherman, and bank. 
Moreover, it even went the college one 


mencement activities, etc. 


better in many ways. 
The 


early 


school administrator 
the opportunities 


offered by the various activities for 


public 


recognized 


interesting his community in its school. 
So he capitalized these possibilities, 
and began to supply “Roman Holi- 
days” for his fellow townsmen. Soon, 
naturally enough, these patrons came 
to demand bigger and better shows. 
And as a servant of the people he had 
to provide them. 

Closely related, and indeed a part of 
this show craze, is interscholastic com- 
petition of all types, both curricular 
and extra-curricular. This development 
was, and often still is, assisted very 
materially by several kinds of commer- 
cial and “educational” organizations 
and institutions, as well as by profes- 
sional educators themselves. 


The weaknesses of such competi- 
tions are wellknown, but a brief sum- 
mary of a few of the most important 
of them is necessary for the following 
discussion. 

Such competitions are weak because, 
(1) too few students participate; (2) 
those who need the claimed benefits 
most do not receive them, because 
they are not “good enough” to par- 
ticipate; (3) those who do benefit are, 
relatively, those who do not need the 
claimed benefits; (4) they represent 
highly specialized activity; (5) they 
cause the development of unsocial atti- 
tudes and feelings; and (6) they en- 
courage the development among stu- 
dents, teachers, and citizens, of a 
warped and unjustifiable conception of 
their real objectives. 


These dangers are not peculiar to a 
program of interscholastic athletics, 
forensics, or music; they are just as 


certain to crop out in curricular con- 
tests. For five years the writer was 
chairman of the “Academic Contest 
Committee” of a large university. The 
fifth and last year of this contest more 
than 1300 highschool students com- 
peted for the gee - gaws — ribbons, 
medals, and cup. 

Just about every evil that has been 
credited to interscholastic athletics 
cropped ineligibles; 
theft of examination questions; excus- 


out — entering 


ing students from regular classes in 
order to coach them for the events; 
sending students to summer schools 
for the same purpose; unsportsman- 
like conduct on the part of students, 
teachers, and administrators; and to 
cap the climax, the usual asinine boast- 
ing by the superintendent whose 
school won the cup, about the “suc- 
cess of my educational system.” More- 
over, every one of the weaknesses in- 
dicated in the above paragraph was 
equally noticeable in this event. 


Strengthen Weak Sports 


It is only fair to state that increas- 
ingly more intelligent attempts are be- 
ing made to strengthen the weak sports 
of interscholastic competition, but 
there is still much—very, very much 
—to be done if these events are to de- 
serve the support of the clear-minded 
educator or average citizen. 

The writer would be the last to 
afhirm that these competitions, as at 
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present conducted, do not have some 
educational values, but he would like 
to be counted among those most skep- 
tical of their general ultimate benefits. 


He Must Win 

It is probably true that the average 
serious - minded school administrator 
recognizes that there are more weak- 
nesses than strengths in these show- 
competition trends, but what can he 
do? His athletic teams, music organi- 
zations, debaters, and declaimers must 
win, and his music and dramatic pro- 
grams, and his school publications 
must be, first, last, and all the time, of 
sufficient quality to merit attendance 
by fee-paying patrons, to rate “All- 
American,” or in other ways win 
coveted attention. 

Such “successes” are necessary in 
order that the extra-curricular pro- 
gram may be financed. Often, too, the 
administrator's hold on his position is 
determined by them. How many are 
the teachers, coaches, and administra- 
tors who have won and lost their posi- 
tions because of the success or failure 
of their entries in this show-competi- 
tion business! 


LL of which brings us easily and 

naturally to the elementary 
school setting. This school does not 
go in very strongly for public spec- 
tacles because obviously the neighbor- 
ing high school has “‘stolen the show.” 
Highschool students are older and 
more proficient and hence better able 
to stage an attractive performance than 
are the pupils of the elementary 
school. Further, the highschool’s tradi- 
tions and rivalries are more firmly 
established. So the elementary school 
must be content with the staging of a 
few dramatic, music, and athletic ex- 
hibitions. 

This means, of course, that where 
the highschool must by the very na- 
ture of the case put on a show that 
tickles its patrons, the elementary 
school with no such motive can de- 
sign, organize, and administer activi- 
ties for those who most need the bene- 
fits. In the second place, there are 
relatively few interscholastic compe- 
titions in the elementary school field 
and there is consequently no neces- 
sity for the development of star per- 
formers only. 

In short, the elementary school is at 
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the point where the highschool was 
before it started its orgy of spectacles 
and contests. It can profit by the ex- 
perience of the highschool. At pres- 
ent it is a most advantageous setting 
for providing educative extra-curricu- 
lar activities and keeping them educa- 
tive. 

The elementary school can have, 
and many of them do have, about the 
same array of activities as is found in 
the secondary school. A brief descrip- 
tion of five activities will illustrate the 
possibilities. 

Home Room 

The homeroom setting, but recently 
developed in the highschool, has 
always existed in the elementary 
school, not only in the multi-room 
building but even in the smallest unit 
—the one-room rural school. Because, 
(1) elementary pupils are younger and 
consequently more dependent upon 
adults for guidance; (2) there is litéle 
departmentalization in this school and 
hence the pupil has usually only one 
regular teacher; and (3) because of 
the lack of highly-specialized guid: 
ance, and particularly vocational guid 
ance, the elementary school teacher is 
in a most admirable position to do 
effective personal guidance. 

Student Council 

It is as possible for the elementary 
school to have a student council or 
cabinet, with all of the usual officers 
and committees, housekeeping, wel- 
fare, program, safety, thrift, trafhc, 
courtesy, inspections, etc.—as it is for 
the highschool to have this type of or- 
ganization. Further, this council can 
promote campaigns, drives, competi- 
tions, etc., just as effectively as the 
highschool council can promote them. 
Even in the one-room school such a 
program of pupil participation is as 
possible and as profitable as it is in the 
larger elementary school. 

Clubs 

The main purposes of school clubs 
are to discover, widen, and deepen 
pupil interests. school 
pupils are just at the age when the 
group feeling and the hobby urges be- 
gin to emerge, so where is there a 
more favorable setting for a beneficial 
capitalization of these than in the ele- 
mentary school club program? And 
the various activities in connection 
with the promotion of exhibits, dem- 


Elementary 








onstrations, and competitions, as well 
as in the staging of more formal pro- 
grams centering around these interests, 
represent additional intriguing and 
educative settings. 
Publications 

In the highschool there are four 
main types of student publications— 
newspaper, magazine, handbook, and 
yearbook—and at least one of these, 
perhaps three in large schools, is just 
as appropriate in the elementary 
school. Every school, even the smallest, 
can have a newspaper—told, read, 
written on the blackboard, or posted 
on the bulletin board—with nearly all 
of the usually found in 
printed newspapers. The larger schools 
can issue this publication in mimeo- 
graphed, or even in printed, form. A 
magazine, composed of the best of 
pupil- produced material—stories, 
essays, descriptions, poems, cartoons, 
etc., or a modified yearbook, contain 
ing an illustrated history of the school 
for the year, can be planned annually 
by schools 
equipment. 


features 


having mimeographing 


Physical Activities 

Happy and wholesome physical de- 
velopment and well-being are, it is 
trite to remark, the main end of a pro- 
gram of physical education. And this 
objective is not comprehended in a 
program designed to add a champion- 
ship plaque or cup to the school’s col- 
lection of trophies. Doubtless many of 
the efforts expended in this direction 
are neither physically beneficial nor 
emotionally healthful. Physical educa- 
tion and interscholastic athletics are 
not synonomous, even though they ap- 
pear to be in the minds of many 
citizens. 


N the elementary school there are 

no bitter interscholastic rivalries 
to upset either physical or emotional 
stability; games are played and sports 
indulged in, because they are in them- 
selves interesting because they bring 
salutary and educative thrills into the 
child’s life. Further, in this setting, 
activities of not-too-difficult types are 
easily arranged between individuals 
and between groups of friends posses- 
sing about the same degree of ability 
and expertness. Self-competition in an 
effort to gradually improve one’s own 
record is also possible here. 
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And the girls need not be forgotten 
in this program. An appropriate sched- 
ule of physical sports for all pupils is 
easily possible in the elementary school 
even though this institution often does 
lack the fine gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool which are important parts 
of the equipment of the neighboring 
highschool. 

In a similar manner the elementary 
school can provide other educative op- 
portunities through non-interscholas- 
tically competitive literary, music, and 
dramatic productions, as well as 
through trips and excursions, assembly 
programs, social events of various 
types, and other activities appropriate 
to the ages, interests, and abilities of 
the pupils and possible with the set- 
tings present and the equipment avail- 
able. And none of these need be 
slavish imitations of the corresponding 
activities of the highschool. 

In short, the extra-curricular activity 
program of the elementary school 
offers about all of the educational op- 
portunities provided by the program 
of the secondary school, and it has 
the added important advantages that 
it does not overemphasize public 
interscholastic competi- 
tions. Further, it has fewer financial 
troubles. 


shows and 


Their Own Program 


It is to the credit of elementary 
school administrators 
that, without the encouraging atten- 
tion that has been centered on sec- 
ondary school activities, and in spite of 
the paucity of literature dealing with 
these elementary school activities, both 
of which are to be greatly regretted, 
they have begun to develop their own 
program, with their own educational 


teachers and 


objectives, pupils, and settings in 
mind. More power and success to 
them! 


* * * 


Education by Radio is a useful, 4-page 
bulletin issued by National Committee on 
Education by Radio. It is a member of 
Educational Press Association of America. 
Tracy F. Tyler is secretary. Headquarters 
are at 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


ok * * 


Los Angeles Independent-Review has de- 
clared “if there is one thing that may 
some day cure all the world’s ills, that 
thing is Education.” 
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Diego, Chamber of Commerce, Parent- 
Teachers Association, Press and other 
groups which contributed to the success of 
the meeting. 

A vote of appreciation was extended to 
Evlyn Chasteen, the president, and her 
staff, for the efficient professional leadership 
they rendered during the biennium just 
closed. 

Miss Chasteen, in a brief address, ex- 
pressed her sincere appreciation for the 


California Kindergarten Primary 
Association, Twelfth Annual 
Convention, San Diego 


Emma G. Ashburn, Historian, 
Berkeley 
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TT wertu Annual Convention of Cali- 


methods in solving education legislative 
fornia Kindergarten Primary Association 


aes lh a 


held, under auspices of the Southern Sec- 
tion, was hospitably entertained by a local 
chapter, San Diego Kindergarten Primary 
Association. 


The meeting opened with 53 delegates, 
representing a membership of 1553. There 
were also 150 visitors in attendance. 


The President of the State Association, 
Evlyn Chasteen, classroom teacher in the 
Oakland schools, graciously presided over 
the proceedings during the sessions. Among 
distinguished guests introduced were: presi- 
dent of San Diego Board of Education, 
Orton E. Darnall; Mrs. Paul Schiefer, presi- 
dent, San Diego Council of Parent-Teach- 
ers Associations; Frank A. Henderson, su- 
perintendent of Santa Ana City Schools and 
director for California, National Education 
Mrs. West Jones, 
president of Kindergarten Primary Section, 
N. E. A. Mr. Henderson expressed the 
hope that California will be the banner 
State, based on its membership, when in 
1938 the National Education Association 
meets in California. 


Association; Eugenia 


The general theme of the convention, 
“Today's Teacher and Today's Problems,” 
was developed under subtitles; the first of 
which was, “The Modern Trend in the 
New School,” discussed by Dr. M. Made- 
line Veverka, director of elementary curri- 
culum, Los Angeles city schools. 

The next topic, “Articulation Needs as 
Revealed Through Studies of Childhood 
Maturation,” presented by Dr. 
Baxter, supervisor of elementary subjects, 


Bernice 


Oakland schools, called attention to the re- 
sults of the experimental studies made by 
Dr. Arnold Gesell, Yale University, show- 
ing the general rate of growth to be con- 
tinuous, constant and predictable. 


Childhood Maturation 


In the panel discussion which followed, 
led by Dr. Norman Whytock, deputy su- 
perintendent of Glendale schools, the need 
was expressed for a clearing house of knowl- 
edge in order to clarify our ideas on the 
subject of childhood maturation. 

A report of research—implications in re- 
cent trends in California kindergarten edu- 
cation which may serve as basis of a future 
legislative program, was prepared and pre- 
sented by Dr. Elmer Staffelbach, director of 
research, California Teachers Association. 

E. B. Couch, legislative chairman, Afh- 
liated Teachers Organizations, Los Angeles, 
gave facts in support of the use of indirect 


problems. He advocated the establishment 
of a “junior school”—a new unit which 
would enroll chidren from nursery age up 
to the age when children have mastered 
the mechanics of reading—as a possible 
solution of the problem of early childhood 
education. 


A tour of the city, followed by a tea at 
the Thursday Cubhouse and a view of a 
gorgeous sunset off Point Loma, was en- 
joyed between sessions. 


At the get-together-dinner, on Friday eve- 
ning at Hotel San Diego, Walter Hepner, 
president, State College, San Diego, ad- 
dressed the convention on the seven car- 
dinal principles of childhood education and 
their implications. 


The Denver‘Swampscott breakfast on 
Saturday morning provided the delegates 
from the Kindergarten Primary Section, 
National Education Association convention 
which met in Denver in July, 1935, and 
those from the convention of the Associa- 
tion of Childhood Education which met in 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, late in June, 
1935, with an opportunity to share their 
rich experiences while attending these splen- 
did meetings. 


New Officers 


At the business meeting, which followed, 
the nominating committee’s report was ac- 
cepted presenting the association with a new 
set of officers for the ensuing biennium: 

President, Mrs. Josephine O'Hagan, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; cor- 
responding secretary, Alice Livsey, Glen- 
dale Schools; recording secretary, Margaret 
Rasmussen, Stockton Schools; treasurer, 
Esther Aasse, Schools. 


The Mrs. Emma 
Ashburn, Berkeley, presented the organiza- 
tion with a copy of the history of its pro- 
ceedings compiled from the records of its 
annual meetings covering the 12 years of 
its existence. 

At the the convention, 
which was a luncheon meeting at the Cor- 
onado Hotel, the resolution committee 
called forth an enthusiastic vote of appre- 
ciation for Mrs. Frances Rudraff and her 
committee of the San Diego Kindergarten- 
Primary Association for the superior man- 
ner in which they provided for the com- 
fort, and entertainment of 
those attending the convention; for the ex- 
cellent music furnished by the highschool, 
Point Loma School and the Neighborhood 
House; for the hospitality of Hotel San 


San Francisco 


association's historian, 


last session of 


convenience 


loyal support of the membership and ap- 
pealed to them to take with them the helps 
and inspirations received from their atten- 
dance at the convention and do something 
about it—give the children a better chance 
for development. 

The convention voted to accept the invi- 
tation from Oakland to hold the 1936 meet- 
ing there. 


* * #* 


Bulwark 
of Democracy 


E pwarp H. ROWINS, teacher in the 
Alpaugh schools, in an interesting statement 
upon The Public Schoolk—A Way Out, 
declares that ““America stands on the thresh- 
old of a new day. Time cannot be with- 
held; it will come. It can be what we choose 
to make it if those in positions of power 
are true to the trust reposed in them. 

“We must educate for a higher and 
greater American patriotism if the admit- 
tedly subversive elements in this land are 
to be forever routed. The citizenry must be 
taught to discriminate wisely and select well 
from the myriad of conflicting claims and 
appeals. 

“The loyalty of the early fathers must 
become so imbued in modern life that we 
too shall seek first the beauty of hunian 
values. To this end, for the up-building and 
on-moving of America’s ideal of true democ- 
racy, let us support adequately and main- 
tain vigorously the public schools, the bul- 
wark of our state.” 

* * #* 

Fred L. Thurston, executive secretary, 
C. T. A. Southern Section, Los Angeles, 
has made numerous addresses recently in 
behalf of the Los Angeles school bonds. 
Mr. Thurston is a forceful and interesting 
speaker and always receives an attentive 
hearing. 

e's 


“Prisons are monuments to neglected 
youth,” declared James A. Johnston, war- 
den of Alcatraz Federal Prison, in a recent 
address before C. T. A. Bay Section. 
“Crime has its roots imbedded in ignor- 
ance. Prisons are filled with the unedu- 
cated, not the educated.” 


a 


Santa Cruz County health and attend- 
ance supervisors have prepared a joint 
county bulletin on teaching of health 
studies, with activities for the pupils. 
County Superintendent Janie M. Stocking 
of Santa Cruz states that the new pro- 
gram is enthusiastically received. 
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Business Edueation 


A HISTORY of Business Education, in 
the United States, by Benjamin R. Haynes 
and Harry P. Jackson, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 1935, (paper) 159 pps., 
25 cents. 

The necessary basis for an adequate con- 
ception of any phase of education is a study 
of its history. Present practices sometimes 
find their roots deep in the past. A review 
of the history of any sector of education 
enables the student and teacher to recog: 
nize practices retained merely because of 
tradition and also to make a critical evalua- 
tion of present procedures. Until the pub- 
lication of this history of business educa- 
tion, teachers of business subjects have not 
had access to a comprehensive account of 
the development of business education in 
the United States. 


There are five introductory chapters de- 
voted to the early history of business educa- 
tion, the rise of the private business school, 
and business education in the public high 
school prior to and since 1890. 


Each of the ten following chapters covers 
one type of business education. The history, 
curriculum, and present status of business 
education in high schools of commerce, 
junior high schools, collegiate schools of 
business, correspondence schools, junior col- 
leges, teacher-training institutions, semi-pub- 
lic schools, part-time schools, and private 
secondary schools is adequately covered. 

This book is a welcome addition to the 
professional library of the student of busi- 
ness education.—Jessie Graham, State Col- 
lege, San Jose. 


* * * 


International Peaee 


Beutan J. WARE, social studies 
teacher in Edison Junior High School, Long 
Beach, in an interesting report upon the 
World Federation conference at Oxford, 
England, states: 

While progress toward the established 
goal for the World Federation of Education 
Associations must necessarily be slow, cer- 
tain definite contributions were undoubt- 
edly made in the desired direction through 
several factors, three of which are here 
mentioned in conclusion. 

First, the conference enabled individuals 
to examine at first-hand the detailed admin- 
istration of the English educational system, 
thus providing a more informed background 
for the study of general world policies. 

Second, the representative assemblage 
provided a sort of clearing-house so that the 
best ideas of one nation might be appro- 
priated to the common stock of world 
knowledge and experience. 

And third, the conference brought to- 
gether in a common aquest students of all 
countries to the end that each was able to 
take back a greater measure of understand- 
ing and fellowship, and as a result of these, 
a greater will for international peace. 


HOBBY ROOM 


California Pacific International Exposition 


Wruar the pupil does in his leisure 
time will be vividly portrayed in the “hobby 
room” of the Palace of Education at the 
1936 California Pacific International Exposi- 
tion in San Diego, following a contest in 
150 city and county schools. 

The contest was sponsored by Mrs. Vesta 
C. Muehleisen, director of the Palace of 
Education, and San Diego Sun, in co-opera- 
tion with city and county school heads of 
San Diego. 

Each room in the 150 schools submitted 
examples of hobby-work, following which 
the pupils themselves voted upon the best, 
which was included in the exposition dis- 
play. 

The hobby-room at the 1935 exposition 
was one of the most interesting sections of 
the huge Palace of Education. In order to 
make the display more timely and also 
owing to the perishable nature of many of 
the displays, Mrs. Muehleisen has limited 
the contest to San Diego County. The dis- 
plays, however, will be chosen from the 
standpoint of their general appeal. Educa- 
tors who viewed the exhibit last year 
already have expressed keen interest in the 
plans for enlarging the room this year. 

The exhibits, which will be installed in 
cases and wall-tables around the room, will 
have as their background murals and ob- 
jects of art made by the various classes. 
Pupils have been at work on these back- 
grounds for the last two months and they 
now are ready to install. 


* * #* 


An Illustrious 
Profession 


Ar a recent meeting of California Voca- 
tional Federation Council, at California 
School, San Luis Obispo, 
among numerous resolutions adopted was 
the following: 


Polytechnic 


To foster and inculcate the principle that 
all teachers, irrespective of the subject-mat- 
ter or grade-level on which they teach, are 
a part of an illustrious profession, whose 
common aim should be the guidance, stimu- 
lation, and welfare of the pupil. The subject- 
matter field in which a teacher engages is 


of secondary importance. 
* * 3k 


Field Seeretary 
Executive Board of Minnesota Edu- 


cation Association has recently selected 
Walter E. Englund to represent the associa- 
tion as field director. This position has been 
under consideration during the past two 
years. It was established in response to 
urgent requests of many members who have 
felt the need and value of a more active 
affiliation with other groups vitally con- 
cerned in education. Mr. Englund has been 
in public school work in Minnesota since 
1911, serving as teacher, high school prin- 
cipal, and superintendent. 


It Can Be Done 
Safety Campaigns in the Schools 


06T ne unprecedented popular response 
which has followed the publication in re- 
cent months of—And Sudden Death and 
other horror articles depicting automobile 
slaughter in stark terms of blood and 
realism and anguish, indicates that at last 
the American public is ready to do some- 
thing about the appalling situation,” says 
The Reader's Digest in its January issue. 
It continues: 

“Recent American history shows that 
when we are fully aroused to a national 
menace, we act. When the gangster terror 
became insufferable we finally swept the 
worst offenders from the stage. In 1898 
typhoid was a raging killer; even in 1911 it 
was still claiming 21 lives out of every 100,- 
000 population. We put our scientists and 
educators to work; by 1932 fewer people 
were dying of typhoid than of whooping 
cough—less than four in 100,000.” 

The experience of a number of cities and 
other agencies in reducing motor fatalities 
through planned, organized and determined 
campaigns, backed by aroused sentiment, 
is cited as proving “It Can Be Done.” 

Says Reader's Digest: (Lila Bell Acheson 
and Dewitt Wallace, editors): “A great 
force in the drive against death is educa- 
tion, conclusively demonstrated by the suc- 
cess of the Safety Campaign among school- 
children. In ten years of teaching safety in 
the schools, and while adult auto fatalities 
were increasing 142%, child deaths due to 
automobiles decreased 3%.” 

“Plainly the thing can be done generally, 
since such results have been achieved here 
and there. The tools are at hand. The job 
calls for unstinting co-operation of every 
public official; of every school-teacher; of 
every police offcer—and it calls for the 
conscientious acceptance, by every indi- 
vidual, of his personal responsibility to drive 
safely, as a social duty.” 


* * * 


Hall-MeCreary 
Number Books 


Haw and McCreary Company of Chi- 
cago have recently brought out Beginners 
Number Reader and Workbook. It presents 
a complete and well-organized course in 
number work which can be put into imme- 
diate use. It is a read-learn-and-do book. 
All of its text is in a vocabulary that checks 


satisfactorily with authentic vocabulary 
studies. 
* * # 
Pennsylvania’s High 
Reeord 


Ds. J. HERBERT KELLEY, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, reports that the paid membership 
in that association for last year was 62,494 
(including 470 life members) which is 
101.85% of the 61,964 certificated public 
school teachers. 
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The New World 


A record of recent programs 


7 
W EEKLY broadcasts NBC Western 
States Network, Mondays 9:30-10 a. m., 
Teachers 
operation with National Broadcasting Com- 


California Association in co’ 
pany. Programs directed by Arthur S. Gar- 
bett, Director of Education Western Di- 
vision, National Broadcasting Company. 


November 18—An Aim of Modern 
School Education. J. J. Clark, Secretary, 
Arizona Education Association; principal, 
Roosevelt School, Phoenix, Arizona. KECA. 


November 25—High School Music. The 
Troubadours of Stockton High School un- 
der direction of Frank Thornton Smith, 
head of the Music Department, Stockton 
High School. 


December 2—An Opportuntiy for Rural 
Youth. Oscar 


California Vocational Federation; vice-prin- 


F. Lucksinger, president, 


cipal, California Polytechnic School. 


December 9—Rural Schools. Elsie 
McGovern, Mariposa County Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 


December 16—Over KECA, Los 
Angeles. A New Year's Message. 
tion, John A. Sexson, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Pasadena; presi- 
dent, California Teachers Associa- 


tion. 


December 23—A Christmas Mes- 
sage. Lewis H. Britton, Santa Clara 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
San Jose. 


December 30—Reading in the 
Schools. A. E. Cooperrider, prin- 
cipal, Arcata Union High School; 
member, C. T. A. Council of Edu- 


cation. 


January 6—Nationwide broadcast 
by President of the United States. 
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Art and Musie 


Teacuer’s Manual, Standard School 
Broadcast. Series 1935-36, is a beautiful, 
illustrated brochure of 72 pages. Many 
California and other Western teachers 
abundantly utilize the admirably arranged 
materials of this handbook in their class 


work. 


The current volume has numerous pic- 
tures by school children interpreting the 
lovely music which they have heard. We 
reproduce two pictures by low sixth grade 
students in the Roosevelt Elementary 
School, Burlingame, Oscar H. Olson, prin- 
cipal; Cecil Creed, teacher. One is an inter- 
esting conception of Kreiss, leader of the 
dwarfs in the Standard School Broadcast 
story of the dwarfs and the giant. This pic- 
ture was drawn as an art-correlation with 
the music lessons of the School Broadcast. 


The second is the music-sprite Rondomel, 
original character of the Standard School 
Broadcast. 


@ The music-sprite Rondomel 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Coming Events 


January 25-27—Child Labor Day. Na- 
tional Observance. 

February 8—C. T. A. Board of Direc: 
tors, regular meeting. State headquarters, 
San Francisco. 

February 19 -22—National Vocational 
Guidance Association; annual convention. 
Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 

February 22-27—-N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence. St. Louis. 

April 1-3—National Recreation Associa- 
tion Western Division, institute conference. 
Pacific Coast Club and Civic Auditorium, 
Long Beach. 

April 10, 11—California Teachers Asso- 
ciation educational conference and annual 
meeting. San Francisco. 


Kreiss, leader of the dwarfs 


In Memoriam 


Mrs. Mary J. Hoxie, age 79, the first 
school teacher in Fresno and a lifelong resi- 
dent of that city. Born in 1855 at Fort 
Miller (a pioneer military settlement of the 
upper San Joaquin River, where her 
father had been sent as an Indéan 
fighter). Mary McKenzie attended 
the first school conducted in Fresno 
County, at the E. C. Winchell home 
at the fort. She graduated from San 
Jose Normal School at 17 and next 
year was called to the new little 
town of Fresno as its first school- 
teacher. 


Mrs. Mary Josephine Kelly, 47, 
teacher in Chico High School. Born 
in Corning, she graduated from 
Chico State Normal School and 
taught in several elementary schools 


before becoming a teacher in Chico 
High School. 


Sallie Sisson, for 19 years teacher 
and vice-principal in San Diego 
City Schools. She was appointed 
vice-principal, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, at the time of 
its opening and served there until 
the time of her retirement. 
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Chewing ee 


HELPS MAKE 
WINNERS 


Good Teeth, Good Health and Good 
Marks are closely related. Four Factors 


that aid good teeth are Proper Food, 








Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great 


Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and plenty 


Universities to make impartial investigations of their 


products. Results of such research form the basis of 


of Chewing Exercise. There is a reason, our advertising. 


a time and place for chewing gum. 


obedD- OQ Teachers Belong to 


Here Are Five Reasons Why: 


1. What is California Teachers Association? 


It is the one state professional organization in which teachers of all types 


are members Dues are only $3.00 per calendar yea 
2. How are the funds used? 
One-third goes for local activities, i.e. conventions, public relations, assist 


ance to members; two-thirds go for State work—publications, research 


legal advice, ete. 
3. What has C. T. A. accomplished? 


1 


Constitutional Amendment 16 which fixed education as the first duty o 


the state and insured a high standard of service for children and decent living 


conditions for teachers. 
2. Salaries during illness 
}. Retirement salary for teachers after years of faithful service. 
4. Tenure protection for good teachers faithfully performing their daily work 


Rural supervision. This feature of school practice guarantees good school 


conditions for children in the most remote areas of California 


6. Sabbatical leave. Many teachers and many schools may secure additional 
inspiration and better teaching through leaves granted to teachers who wish 
to study or travel in order that their understanding of educational and social 


problems may be broadened. 


i There are many other accomplishments that could be listed. among 
which are legislation pertaining to support of kindergartens, junior high 
schools and junior colleges, increased requirements for certification, ete 
Greater than these, however, has been the defeat of unfavorable legislation 
which would have seriously crippled public schools and which wouid hav: 


deprived both children and adults of services to which they are entitled 
4. What may be expected in the future? 
Study for improvement of teaching and teaching conditions 
The interests of public education protected 
Well-prepared material for school needs. 
\ program of public relations that will Keep the people of California it 
formed as to pending developments or crises in public education 
>» Why should I join C. T. A.? 


California has 35,000 members who are willing to contribute their mite and 
might towards Keeping California schools in the forefront edueationally 


Are you one of the 35,000? 








CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 









California Teachers Association 


Section Secretaries 
Southern Section 
F. L. THURSTON 
,07 Continental Building 
Fourth and Spring Streets 
Los Angeles 
Northern Section 
MRS. PORTIA MOSS 
Auburn 
North Coast Section 
MISS SHIRLEY A. PERRY 
Ukiah 
Say Section 
KARL G. GRIDLEY 
2163 Center Street 
Berkeley 
Central Section 
LOUIS P. LINN 
Route 6, Box 100 
Fresno 
Central Coast Section 
x. oe MacQUIDDY 
Watsonville 


President 
JOHN A. SEXSON 
Superintendent of Schools 


Pasadena 


State Executive Secretary 
ROY W. CLOUD 
155 Sansome Street 


San Francisco 








State Headquarters 


155 Sansome Street San Francisco 






































































































































































































































































































Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 
NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 


You've seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 
Changes, surprises. —Browning. 





In the field of geography for the first time in years, 
Newness in substance as well as in dress is an accom- 
plished fact, for the series is new in every sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our 
World Today. Every page shows the skill of two teachers 
who know from experience how to make geography 
interesting to children. 





And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight- 
saving typography, skillful selection and arrangement of 
pictures, superior maps set new standards in line with 
latest authority. 





Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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